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[you ARE TELLING MOBE UNTsUTHS,” SAID ROSAMOND, PROMPTLY. 


ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 
—o— 
CHAPTER XXII, 


“‘Rostg,”’ said Amy, coming into their joint 
Hogs ang one afternoon with a very long 
tace, “I’ve just heard such a piece of bad 
news!” throwing her hat down on the table, 
and subsiding into a deep wicker chair as she 


8. 

“Well, what is it now?” exclaimed Rosa. 
mond, looking up from her book, laying it, I 
&m sory to say, face downwards on the table, 
and leaning her two elbows on the same piece 
of farniture, as she peered speculatively at her 
friend. “It's nothing very bad, I’m sure, by 
your face,”’ 

"Is it not? My face tells stories then ;” 
—indignantly—" for it is very, very, very bad 
news!” puckering up her pretty little counte- 
nance, and showing strong symptoms that she 
Wasgoingtocry. ‘‘ Lord Kingsfordisgoing abroad 

‘morrow ”’—sniffing— and he—he has never 

to say good-bye, or anything—never sent 
one line, or said one word—and after all—and 
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—all I’ve been thinking of him. It’s too—too 
—dreadful!” now weeping copionsly. 

‘Perhaps he may come yet,’ said Rosa- 
mond, reassuringly. ‘“‘He may come to-day ; 
it’s only three o’clock.”’ 

‘*No, he won’t!”’—in a snappish tone, 
* He has driven into Camchester; I saw him 
pass the gate just now, and he goes to-morrow 
morning, ‘20 his man told Adétle. And here have 
I been waiting in day after day since the child 
got better, thinking he was sure to come over, 
as—as he ought to have done. And now you 
may say he has gone without word or sign, 
and after all the attention he has paid me, all 
the season hardly speaking to another girl. 
I think it?’s—it’s most,wicked and abominable, 
and cruel!” 

Here she paused to take breath, and Rosa- 
mond, after surveying her for some seconds in 
silence, said, — 

“Of course it sounds very shocking, but, my 
deag,child, you know you should never, never 
set your affections on a man till you are gies 
quite positive that he cares for you, and that 
he wants your susceptible little heax>, You 





are too easily led away, Amy! “xouse my 








‘“WREFE IS YOUR WIFE Now?” ] 


lecture, but I have had one bitter, bitter 
experience, and I don’t want you to fall into 
the same snare. You could not be like me 
anyway. Your emotions pass. There is just 
one little gust, and it is over! An unfortu- 
nate love affair could not wreck your life as it 
has done "—she was about to add “ mine,” but 
changed it instead to the one more vague— 
“ other peoples.!’ Your heart, my dear Amy, 
is like a set with a hair-trigger, ever ready 
to go off on the smallest provocation, You 
know it is peak cea’ you try look so 
angry. I’m ing for your a 

Ts all very fine for you to talk, Rosamond, 

ou who are as hard as marble, who have na 
feeling, and who care for no one !”—indig- 
nantly. “But I am different’’—wiping her 
eyes as she spoke. ‘I havea heart. I’m 
not a block of marble, nor an ice _— like 
you! I’mabuman being!” defiantly. 

‘* Yes, my dear, to your cost! us go 
carefnliy into this case of — against Lord 
Fingsford now, and weigh it thoroughlv. 
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told me only the other day -~av ne had wee 





said a word to you that you might not 
in the mark+;-place; had ie gree a00 : 
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slyly ab Amy.asshe spoke. . . 
‘Then as Rosamond has been doing daty 
calls all the week, I suppose it’s my turn,” 
said Amy, with ill-assumed reluctance, 
Half a:loat was. better than no bread. 
Better drive over and spend am afternoon 
- With the Forbes, and see what this brother 
Alex she had heard so much about was like, 
than stay moping at home thinking of Lord 
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look that he might mot bestow on his grand- 
motlier; had Reyef pressed your pretty fin- 
gers ; had never danced with you, but then he 
mever dances; had never @yem: given you 
so much asa flower; so what grounds have you 
for expecting him to come here and offer you 
his heart, his ¢oronet, and his wealth—io 
other and plainer words, himself?” 

“This fs all yout jealousy, Rosamond, and 
nething else!” said her companion, getting 
scarlet with rage, and not only with heat, but 
with a horrible conviction that what her un- 
impassioned, cool-headed companion said was 
trne—and how hatefal scmetimes is the plain 
trath ! 

‘You were disgusted that he never noticed 
you ! "—triumphantly, 

“Come, come, Rosie; you must.net-ay 
such things,” said the other, good-humonredly. 
“You will only be angry with yourself after: 
wards, It is quite true he never nofiged me, 
and I'm content. But what has ie ye 
with the,present subject—nothing. ye agb 
jealous; my dear! Why should Efe? F 
should be very; very glad 











to see y 


married, an@d-to dorall I could AN 
by every means in ’ 8 
1 fl. iy youiibowey 


apparently not eare a rush 
woman!” 


* Then—why—why,” stan => 
cally, ‘‘ did he always come an d e 


sit beside me?” : : 
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@ gallop ia the park, or take theponies out, and 
you know [ hate visiting.”’ 
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“I wonder how it feels,’”’ said Rosamond 
to Herself; as she stood on the marble steps 
twenty minutes later, shading her eyes with 
ber-band, and ing. the rapidly receding 
carriage and two very smart parasols, “to 
haveno pride and ‘né reficence, People: are 
just as they are born, mentally as well as 
‘bodily, “and éverything-is hereditary and con- 
stitutional. Poor Amy can’t help herself. 
She must speak out her mind; she must 
carry her heart on her ‘sleeve for daws to 
peck at. Now I—I would die sooner than say 
to any human being all she said to me to- 
day! Imagine baring one’s iamost thoughts 
like that to anyone—imagine bitterly bemoan- 
ing to another that:ag had not proposed ! 
Come along,” to * come, I'll give you 
a fun in the park, We will leave the ponies 
in ddleness for onse; and Fire King too, and 
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w my fancy 

were you, Amy, Bat ell you ) the 

do for you, if I eh stig S mot | his emart and acute. 
now, of course, m his I will to the houss 
sound and What he thinks of] to the yard 

you, 







seem ex 
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‘*Fie, fle! my dear Amy. Even to me 
should not say such things. It is his title, I 
believe, that is the attraction to you, not him- 
self. Come, now, is it not, you ambitious 
monkey?” 

“Both!” impressively. ‘‘1 must say I 
should like to have lady tacked to my name. 
How nice a coronet looks on one’s carriage, 
or on one’s handkerchiefs and note-paper ! 
Wouldn’t you like it?” 

** No, I can’t say that I should care, I 
have no social ambition, Here is mother. 
Hush!” 

‘Well, Rosamond and Amy,” said Mrs. 
the doorway., “ Dear me’”— 
looking round—‘ what a, litter of work and 
books, and why don’t you shut the piano when 

ou have done with it? What I want to 
w,” she proceeded, “is which of yon is 
coming with me to call at the Forbes ; the 
carriage will be round in ten minutes, That 
of theirs in the Lancers is home,” glancing 


= Who, ungrateful wretch | appa- 
po never bestowed one single thought on 
{!I oan’t well take you both,” said Mrs. 


t ¥; “for I hate more than 
$W0 going visiting. A pack of women ors7¥d- 
. ‘people's Wing-rooms is 9 fearfni 


‘Pray don’t think of me," “8d Rosamond, 





he’s agoin’ .to th 
How y ope,.won's thle just be ante fee 
ae = 


By “them” he meant his own little intimate 
circle “ 


chestnut in the shafts before him 
in @ manner that to.b 
Binns and his bones to os 


Allan had stayed away et Hill on 
purpose to avoid Rosamond.= he 
was obliged to put upon in her society 


was too great to be endured. 
Once or twice he had been within an ace of 


‘breaking down all barriers and declaring him- 


self, and saying,— 

‘*Rosamond, don’t you know me? I am 
Allan. Your instinets-were correct when you 
sought mein despite of yourself. I am the 
husband you have disowned, and Tommy is 
the child you deserted,” 

At times the temptation had been almost 
irresistible, but, #0 far, he had withstood it 
successfully ; but for how long could he main- 
tain this siege of natural feeling? Not for a 
day, he told himself, if he were to live in her 
constant society. 

Day by day he felt the hold over himself 
growing weaker and weaker, and the reins of 
resolution slipping from his grasp, He would 
go, he would leave the country; that was the 
only safe and wise alternative. 

“But why go?” pleaded extennating cir- 
cumstances, “ Why not discover yourself, and 
forgive her all ?"’ 

“For many good, sufficient, and weighty 
reasons,” replied justice, cool- sense, and un- 
sppessed resentment, as he fought the matter 

during many hours of lonely reflection. 
She wonld be, of course, glad to find him no 
long? ® poor, struggling éngineer, who had to 
make his way in the world, but a wealthy 





reeMming her book. “I shall probably take 


tend we are five years younger, won't we, 
id boy! and racing creampie: on the Marshes} 
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w was sherto know you were on a deser: 
nd? Howrwas ‘she to kaow a 
ad net 
and that every throb and every 
ought of ig heart im yonder barrea 
| /borm - ‘Was for Rosamond ?” 
ate ald s&8 not have waited?’’ he asked, 


at Armine Gourt« the An | 
involuntary varaaks thas. tot shke chet tieeded 


owery Jaxury—for that she had> but make he 
= ¥ Tigh would be s heavy bribe, 

erm.he to refurn a wretched, ragga), 
broken-down beggar she would have nothin 
‘Yt G6'sith him, Of this he was convince): 
for, in spite of his claims, in spite of her 
tenderness to Tommy, she was worldly to ths 
core. — 

Would he (with his eyes open) take back a 
wife who said shé was no wife, who lived 
under her maiden name, -aud passed —ag 
young lady in society, a young lady, too, with 
a secret, a secret which he knew ? 

Would he restore to Tommy a mother who 


3 he severe lesson he had received at 
her hands-wvould have been thrown away, and 
he would have, so to speak, rewarded her with 
a coronet, ‘ 

How; too, would the county stare when they 
‘were told that all the time he had a wife ip 
midst ; that wife Mies Rosamon? Dane: 
had not the strength of mind, the moral 
burage; to set the match to such a powder 


nil, 
Of course, had she loved him it: 
en different. She would have lived with 


























worllto tele he 
» to take her 

rd; instead of 
deserted, 
beauti. 
fashionable, gay, coveted Miss 

e. 
‘*No, no; forgive ker—never! ”’ 

“ But,” ; *eould you expec! 


gitP'to live alone, to wait io 
‘orsign, all these years’ 





‘passionately; ? That women in ‘ Enoch Arden’ 
ted seveg: Nay, more; the sea does 

, e3.”” 

“ Yes,’ other voice; “but {that 
Annie in = og oo youneaiiss 
than Rosamond. Ste ildren ; she wa 
a ayy 9! Se Hiiwtron ; she had friend. 
Now, was married seeretly ; she 
wae young, timid, inexperienced, You mus 
make allowance for eighteen instead of twenty. 


* Still, eighteen forgot me and deserted her 
child. There are no allowances to be made 
for that,” said Allan, sternly. “O£ cours 
f£ome time it must all come out. It will have 


to be made public on account of Tommy’ 


birth; but Fshall stave that off as long # 
possible. Snfficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.’ 


Thesé were a few of the thoughts that’ were 
floating through Lord Kingsford’s mind #, 
walking quickly over the springy turf, he over 
took Rosamond strolling slowly up a long 
grassy avenne, between double rows of chest 
nut trees, rather ont of breath, with an ut 
ustal colour in her cheeks, and her hat hanging 
over her arm. 

4 She did not notice his footsteps on the sward 
behind her, and gave a violent start when be 
accosted her, raising Lis hat, and saying,— 

.“* Good afternoon, Miss Dane. I have jus 
come over to say good-bye. I’m going off t- 
morrow abroad.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


“ Wuat a start you gave me, Lord King 
ford!” said Rogamond, putting out her hand. 
‘*I did not hear you coming.’’ : 

“I saw.you from the avenue,” he replied, 
“and sent my trap on to the house, “I shall 
go up there presently to take leave of you 
mother and Miss Glen.” 





nobleman, Who could not merely give her |. 


* You may spare yourself that trouble,’’ sl” 





had deserted him? Would he take back to | 
hi t this faithless wife and mother? No, | 
t- He would be an unmitigated fool if | 
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returned, with a smile, “They have gone 
over to the Forbes’. I am the only one at 

. ne,” 
my Then I can pay you a double visit,” he 
said, politely. “Lhave a great many messages 
tor you from Tommy.” — ’ ‘ 

“T suppose you are going to take him with 

ou?” 

Se Yes ; it is chiefly on his account I’m going, 
von know.” (and on yours, too, he might have 
added, if he had chosen). 

He felt that one of those hard conflicts was 
coming on in his mind, and he set himself 
aternly toresist it, Why not take this lovely 
gis] in his arms, and say, ‘' Rosamond, don’t 
you know me?” Why not forgive her ? 

Much should be condoned to any one so 
supremel, lovely. Where within the four seas 
could he find so beaatiful a wife as his own ? 

Yes. How. strange it sounded! This girl, 
this stranger, standing beside him, with the 
shadows of the chestnut leaves making pat- 
terns on her white dress, with. soft little im- 
petuous rings of hair curling about her fore- 
head, her eyes dreamily fixed on the far blue 
horizon—visible through the trees—was, the 
wife he had. wedded that foggy November 
morning in the little London church more 
then four years ago. 

He glanced at her once more involuntarily, 
and that glance was all but fatal, The long- 
ing to tell her all was ungovernable. He could 
restrain himself no longer. 

What madness, what insanity prompted 
him to seek her alone, to throw himself into 
the very jaws of a temptation, from which he 
had opened a prompt door of escape ? 

He felt that he was actually trembling, that 
bis brain was on fire, that his stern resolutions 
were melting like.snow in the sun, that he 
must and wonld speak. 

Rosamond! She was his Rosamond, after 
all. He would declare himself now, and for- 
give her, yes—with a gulp—forgive her, forgive 
her, and let them start once more fair. She 
and he would go away to-morrow, let the gos- 
siping world say what it might! 

“ d,” he said, in a voice so low, so 
busky that it was inaudible. 

Rosamond did not hear it, Little, little did 
she guess at the conflicting passions that were 
waging a stern battle in the breast of the man 
walking silently beside her. 

Her thoughts were certainly bent on him, 
too, as she swung her hat on her arm uncon- 
sciously to.and fro, and tried to frame some- 
thing that would throw alight on his matri- 

onial intentions, 

certainly had evinced a great taste for 
Amy’s society for him, who usually held aloof 
in such ways, and talked to men; who never 
danced, never. played tennis, never paid com- 
pliments. Perhaps Amy had not been so far 
wrong, after all; perhaps he had now come to 
put his fate to the touch, and to ensure her 
good offices. 

He looked—she glanced swiftly at him— 
Unusnally grave to-day. He had ceftainly 
something on his mind. He seemed to her to 
be battling with some hidden emotion, some 
violent, fierce mental agitation. 

Well, in that case, she would speak first, 
add make it all the easier for him, The half- 
muttered ‘‘ Rosamond” had not come to her 
ear, and ere it was repeated she said, in her 
most sprightly manner,— —~ 

“T’ve something to ask you, Lord Kingsford 
—that is, if yon don’t mind telling me.” 

‘*And what is that?” he replied, ina strange 
Voice. 

“* Perhaps yon’ll be angry, and think its none 
of my business,” 

“Tm eure I shan’t think that!” in a low 
tone. 

“Well, it’s only this; every one about here 
keep saying to one another, why does not Lord 
Kingsford marry again, and why don’t you?” 
she added, pausing for an instant, and survey- 
ing him with candid, beautiful eyes. : 

This was certainly a startling question. ' Her, 
companion, whe had once more gripped the 

teins of reason, had gained command over 


himself, paused too, and became very pale; 
his lips quivered under his moustache, and he 
seemed unable to find an immediate answer. 

This hesitation was easily interpreted by | 
Rosamond, who said,— 

‘¢ Ab, of course, it would be painful to you, 
I supp%se it alwayais; butit can’t do her any 
harm,” poking a daisy root with her pretty 
little trim walking shoe, ‘And, indeed,” with 
a smile, ‘ they say the greatest compliment a 
man can pay his first wife is to take a second.” 

“Should you like it, supposing it were your 
case?” he asked, with a curious smile, gazing 
at her bent, abstracted face. 

‘*How do you mean?” she inquired, with 
raised brows. 

“T mean, if you were dying, wonld you like 
to know that your husband would ever put 
another woman in your place,’ he returned, 
expressively. 

“Certainly; I would not mind. No,” with 
decision, “‘ why should I be so selfish, and con- 
demn him to a life of loneliness, And—and 
if’’—with rather a broken voice, “if I had 
had the happiness to have been a mother,”’ 
becoming now of a blazing scarlet, as she met 
his eyes, ‘‘ I should have wished him to marry 
again for its sake. I don’t believe in cruel 
step-mothers. I don’t believe anyone could be 
cruel to Tommy,” she added, emphatically. 

**Don’t you?” with a kind of contemptuous 
smile. ‘‘And, of course, no mother could be 
cruel ?” interrogatively. 

* No, no mother could,’’ she answered, with 
decision, 

‘‘Heavens! Whata hypocrite!” exclaimed 
her husband, mentally. What an actress! 
Anyone who did not know what I know,” cast- 
ing a shuddering glance to Mother Nan, ‘‘ would 
believe her like the gospel.” 

“ You talk as feelingly as if you had been a 
mother yourself, Miss Dane,” he said, after a 
pause. 

“Do I?” rather defiantly, 

“ And you think I ought to marry again ?”’ 

“For Tommy’s sake, I certainly do,” 
decidedly. 

**And am I to sacrifice my best and most 
sacred feelings for the interest of a child, to 
replace what cannot be replaced?” he in- 
quired, in a tone of mockery she could not 
understand. 

**Tf you had any sister, or even aunt, who 
could live with you,” she said, hesitatingly, 

“T have neither, It’scertainly very kind of 
you to take this deep interest in my affairs, 
Miss Dane,” sarcastically. 

“'T¢ is not you nor your affairs that interests 
me,” she answered, haughtily, stung by some- 
thing she coald not quite describe in his look 
and tone. “I was merely speaking for 
Tommy’s sake, and thinking of him.” 

“ Do you suppose I should find anyone to 
marry me ?” he asked, with an odd smile. 

‘*Yours is Satan’s pet sin, Lord Kings- 
ford,’’ she returned, sharply, “the pride that 
apes humility. You know as well as I do that 
there is not a girl in the county who would not 
gladly say yes if you asked her.” 

“And you. What would you say if I asked 
you?” he said, abruptly, looking straight into 
her eyes as he spoke, 

“TI should say no,” she returned, with a 
laugh, and without a second’s hesitation, ‘nor 
the smallest confusion in either face or man- 
ner. 

“No? Bat you told me this instant that | 
there was not a girl in the county but would 
ssy yes. Howcan you contradict yourself in 
the next breath?” 

“I—” placing her hand on her bosom, and 
he remarked that she wore a ring on her wed- 
ding finger, a small turquoise ring, ‘I,” with 
a smile, “am the exception that proves the 
rale,” making a low curtsey. 

“Oh! your woman’s wit is too sharp for 
me,” he replied, coldly, ‘‘Seriously, Miss 
Dane, putting our feelings aside, as you think 
it unnecessary to consult them under the cir- 
cumstances, could you not strain a point, fulfil 
your own advice, and my duty, so plainly im- 








pressed upon me by you just now, and become 


Tommy's stepmother? You see he is fond of 
you, and you of him. You say I onght to 
marry for his sake, and there is the whole: 
matter now in your hands,” making a slight 
movement, as if he were bestowiag some gifs or 
responsibility on her. 

For all answer she merely smiled, shook her 
head, and again poked the daises about with 
her shoe, with her eyes bent on the groun'y. 

‘‘There are plenty of other and far better: 
girls,’ she said, emphatically, “who will be 
only too happy to fill the post.” 

‘But why not you? Come,” very decidedly, 
‘look at me, Miss Dane, fall in the face, and 
give me an answer,” 

‘* You know the reason,” she returned, look- 
ing at him with bashful eyes and heightened 
colour, ‘' You know that I’m not like other 
people. I have a past——” 

‘* Yes, I’m aware of that,” breaking a little 
twig off as he spoke, ‘*but I don’t mind,” 
generously. ‘ You say he is dead.” 

‘‘No, I never said that! ” resolutely. 

‘* What would you do if he turned up? ” not 
raising his eyes, and devoting all his energies 
to the dissection of the twig in his fingers, 

** He never will,’ emphatically. “He goes 
about under some other name, #0 I now believe. 
Probably he is married.” 

“What! with you alive?” 

“They say that my marriage was a farce,” 
in a low tone. 

“Well,” after a very long silence, “ ours 
won’t be. Come, I'll take the risk of every- 
thing, and you will say yes,” with cool deci- 
sion. 

‘‘ Indeed!” rather indignantly, ‘I shall say 
nothing of the kind. You are too fond of 
jumping at conclusions, Lord Kingsford.” 

‘*‘ But think, reflect, Would you not like to 
be Lady Kingsford ? ” 

“No, certainly not,” contemptaously. 

“ Oh, come now, I say,”. seriously. 

“Seriously,” now becoming very angry, 
“you need not think your title weighs a 
feather’s-weight with me. Were you a prince 
of the royal blood, had you the wealth of the 
Rothschilds, were I as other happier girls, free, 
with no hatefal recollections to stand between 
us; had I even a heart to give—which I 
haven't, for mine is dead—it would never be 
yours!” cried Rosamond, passionately, her 
words coming thick and fast, her passion 
carrying her to the bounds of eloquence, her 
eyes alight, her cheeks faintly flashed, her 
head head slightly thrown back, as she stood 
before her companion in the deep green glade, 
She made (purely even from an artistic point 
of view) the most beautiful pictare that any 
human eye need wish to rest on. 

“ And why ?” dropped from his lips. ‘“* What 
is your reason, supposing. I adopt your past, 
and can do without your heart?” 

‘‘Why, for one excellent reason, that no- 
thing could vanquisb, because—” catching her 
breath—‘‘ because you are like him! Is not 
that enough?” defiantly. “Not in mind, nor 
ins , but in face! Yer, though you are 
& great deal older, though your month and jaw 
are different,” scratinising him as she spoke, 
‘‘though your hair is sprinkled with grey, your 
complexion shades darker, your eyes more 
sunken, you have @ look of him that—that i 
cannot bear! It—your face—always brings his 
before me. It's strange, but true, this re- 
semblance,” speaking now without any excite- 
ment; ‘‘he had no grand relations, at least, he 
never named them to me,’ as if speaking to 
herself. 

“ And you were fond of him?” he asked, in 
a low voice, 

‘‘ Heaven knows I was!” she replied, with 
solemn emphasis, ‘‘ Oh, if I had a daughter!” 
she exclaimed, between her little shut teeth, 
‘how I would guard her, how I would watch 
her for her good, how I would warn her against 
strange, unknown, false-tongued, handsome 
strangers, who beguile miserable innocents 

into mock marriages, who love and who ride 
er 
‘* Whatever 


7 thoaght of him once,’ 
remarked Lor 


Kingsford, surveying her 
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pas? “ : ‘i now don't | that I have no one {to take my part, or you | shall meet again before long. I'll keep your 
ven! af a we would not treat me lie this.” c* secret safely, and be sure you keep mine.” 


‘I don’t kno v,” she answered, wildly, ‘I 
don’t know,” pressing her hand to her bosom, 
‘I wish I did.” 

“Well, now, Miss Dane—or—Mrs. Gor- 
don——” 

‘* Hash,” stamping her foot, ‘‘ never utter a 
name that is no more mine than it is yours.” 

At this injunction Lord Kingsford actually 
danghed, such an odd, strange kind of laugh 
that Rosamond stared at him, opening her 
large dark violet eyes in startled amazement. 

‘Then, Miss Dane, I have something to say 
to you,” he proceeded, in his usual tone of 
voice. ‘'You have been good enough to lift 
the curtain, to let me look into your past, to 
give me your confidence, which, I need scarcely 
add, will be entirely respected ; every word you 
have said to me, almost despite yourself, as 
you once assured me, is sacred. And, now, it 
is only fair that I should return the compli- 
ment, lift the corner of the veil that enshrouds 
my past, and tell you a secret,” glancing at 
her interrogatively. 

“ Yes, certainly,” eagerly. 

Rosamond was a woman, and what woman 
ever refused to listen to a secret ? 

“It is this,” walking along beside her with 
his hands behind his back, his eyes on the 
ground. They had now gradually left the 
park and were at the foot of a flight of stone 
steps leading to the terrace which ran round 
the house, and were overlooked by the win- 
dows, “ Bat first you must promise to keep 
my secret, as I shall keep yours, and never 
breathe it to mortal.” 

“ I promise, on my honour !”’ returned Rosa- 
mond, earnestly. 

«* Then give me your hand on it.” 

In answer to this appeal she laid a cool, 
slender little white hand in his for one second 
only. He did not retain it ; on the contrary, he 
had dropped it as if it had scorched him, and 
put his own once more resolutely behind his 
back, 

‘+ Then this is my secret, if you wish to know. 
You asked me why I did not marry again. The 
answer is simple. My wife is atill living!” 
fixing his dark eyes on her as he spoke. 

“ What!’ was all that Rosamond could 
atter; ‘‘and—and,” her face reflecting the 
colours of the crimson sunset now flooding the 
woods beneath them, “and you dared to ask 
me to marry you, nevertheless? Supposing I 
had said yes ? Were you going to betray me, 
too? For what do you take me?” she de- 
ananded, with blazing eyes. 

**T only did it to try you as gold is tried in 
the fire,” he answered, with the utmost com- 
posure ; ‘* that was all.” 

“ And by what right or authority do you try 
me?” indignantly, her nostrils quivering with 
auger, her eyes still flashing. “So much for 
‘my madness 1n telling you of my past; you no 
longer respect me as a woman. I am rightly 
served for trusting a man again,’’ springing up 
the steps. 

“You are wrong, quite wrong,” seizing her 
by the wrist and holding her forcibly. 

** Would you _. me here against my 
will? ” struggling in his p. 

Bat it was useless; he held her as if he had 
‘placrd a manacle on that little white wrist, 

and ehe could not get away. 

“You shall go when you hear me, Rosa- 
mond,” he said, firmly. ‘I meant yon no dis- 
respect. Iam not quite a brute,” 
#i.* Why have you told such falsehoods ?” she 

demanded, fiercely, ‘* Why did you say your 
~wife was dead?” 

** Pardon me, I never aid it,” 

“You declared that her child had no 
mother.” 

* Neither he has, in one sense.” 

** Was she his mother.” 

“| Yes,” - 

‘Then no more of this quibbling and straw- 
splitting,’ furiously, ‘‘and set me free this 


‘‘Then go!” he said, giving her an ‘angry 
push, “ but listen to me for a moment longer.” 
Rosamond made no verbal reply, but stood 
two steps above him, glaring down upon him 
like some enraged divinity. 

“You must not think too hardly of me, 
Rosamond,” he said, gently, ‘*I mean you, 
and ever have meant you, nothing ‘but good. 
ae are more to me and nearer than you 


. 


a 


‘I don't believe you,” she replied, promptly. 
“ You aretelling more untraths. Wheraisshe 
now?” confronting him with angry, scornful 
eyes. ‘“ What have you done with her?” 
This was rather a floorer, Allan remarked to 
himself, as he looked at the young lady in 
question, 

“ Oh, she is not very far off,” he answered 
at last, vaguely. 

‘*Ts she in a lunatic‘asylam ?”’ mockingly. 
& No,” 

‘Has she made you} jealous, and—and you 
know what I mean?” 

“ No.” 

‘Then why on earth don’t you bring her 
home; and let Tommy be with his mother?” 
‘“‘ That’sthercck we have spliton—Tommy. 
She ddes not want him.” 

‘* You are mad, or she is mad !” decisively. 
“Not a bit of it,” coolly; “no more mad 
than you are!”’ 

‘“‘ And is she young?” curiously, 

“ Quite young.” 

“ And pretty?” 

“Very!” emphatically, gazing at her as he 
spoke, 

‘*The riddle of the Sphinx was a joke in 
compatison,” exclaimed Rosamond, swaying 
her hat to and fro, and looking down with a 
world of speculation in her face at the hand- 
some young man standing below her. 

“Yes it’s a riddle for you—a very funny 
riddle—and one you'll never find out,” he said, 
at last, ‘‘ You have been uncommonly near it 
one or twice though.” 
“T have, have 1; and when?” eagerly. 
“Oh, that would be telling you everything.” 
“ Have I ever seen her? Tell me that, at 
least.”’ 
‘*T don’t care if I do,” looking up at her with 
an air of great candour, “‘and you have seen 
her often.” 
‘No, Then she must be somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. How extraordinary!” glanc- 
He quickly round as if she expected to behold 
er 


“ What's extraordinary ?” said another voice 
coming down from an upper terrace, 
“The colours of the sunset, Miss Glen,” 
said Allan, raising his hat ashe espied a vision, 
in a swell afternoon toilet, hastily descending 
the steps—brown silk stockings, and yellow 
clocks, and bronze shoes ; but no, her feet were 
not half as pretty as Rosamond’s ! 
Rosamond had still a pout on her lip and a 
frown on her brow, as she turned to her friend 
and said:—‘' Lord Kingsford has come to say 
good-bye.” 
“Oh! so I supposed.” There were crumbs 
of comfort at Forbes Manor, which accounted 
for her tone (easy and every day). Alex. 
Forbes was very good-looking, and, after all, 
she was not sure that she admired dark men 
80 very, very much ; and there was any amount 
of “go” in the Lancer; his eyes had said 
volumes, he had talked of her “dear little 
nose,” and had equeezed the rings on her 
hands almost into her flesh at parting. 
“There's the first gong,” said Rosamond, 
with a start—a start Lord Kingsford shared— 
and in another moment the trio were hurrying 
up the terraces—Amy chatting glibly a little 
in front, when they came to a narrow walk, 
leading out in the sweep where the dog-cart 
was wane She did not notice (not having 
eyesin the back of her head) that Lord Kings. 
ford had said a few whispered words to Rosa- 
mond ere the trioleft this narrow shady path- 





moment. How dare you detain me? You shall 
Ah, coward, you know 


auswer for this yet, 


| way. They vere “ Good-bye, Rosamond (such 
impertinence to call her by her name), “ we 


‘“‘ And supposing I meet her and find her ont?” 
she whispered. 

** There’s no fear of that,’’ decisively, and in 
another moment they were in the open ; in two 
more Lord Kingsford and his fretting chestnut 
were already out of aight. . 4 


“ What on earth were you and Lord Kings. 
ford talking about, Rosamond?” said Amy, 
bursting into the room as she was dressing for 
dinner. “I was watching you from the library, 
and I could not believe my eyes. He seemed 
to be haran; you about something at the 
steps, and did my eyes deceive me, or was he 
holding your hand ?”’ 
‘* Appearances are deceitfal,” returned Rosa. 
mond, fast on her locket, and turni 
her face away ; “ why should he hold my hand 
Is he given to holding ladies’ hands ?” 
“No! I must confess he is not ; and, Rosa- 
mond, not that I so much care, but you got 
your opportunity, and did you sound him?” 
significantly. 
‘* Yes! my dear, I did.” 
‘* Well, be quick and tell me what he said, 
at once,” 
* He gave me most thoroughly and decidedly 
to understand that he has no intention of 
m ng.” 
“Oh!” in a tone of rather keen disappoint- 
ment. “I suppose, then, he is one of those 
rare cases of constancy that you read about 
in novels, but very seldom see.”’ 
“I suppose so,” picking out an embroidered 
hand ief from the sachel before her ? ” 
“Did he speak of her?” 
“Well! yes, he did,” reluctantly. 
* And wasshe anything out of the common?” 
‘*He said she was youre and very pretty. 
Don’t let us talk about him and his affairs ; tell 
me all about your visit to the Forbes’s, and 
what you think of Alex. Forbes, Is he the 
rara avis his fond sisters have led us to ex- 
pect ?” 
‘*He is very vice, quite as nice as I ex- 
pected, and a frightful flirt,” beaming ap- 
provingly. 
“Oh, I see,” mischievously, “ that you are 
already consoled. ‘Light come light go’ is 
your motto, and ps one might have 
worse,” heaving a little sigh. ‘‘Come along 
now, there is the ou need not be 
smiling at yourself in the glass, Miss Vanity,” 
patting heron the shoulder, ‘‘ though it does 
tell you a very flattering tale.” And thus, arm- 
in-arm, the two young ladies left the room and 
ran lightly down the wide, shallow staircase 
together ; as pretty a couple as ever descended 
that old staircase, though it did boast that it 
was carved and put together in the reign of 
good Queen Bess. 

(To be continued.) 








Ocovration as 4 Preventive,—Never for- 
get that idleness is ruinous to young people. 
and give your boys and girls plenty to do, 
‘* An ounce of prevention is worth &@ pound of 
cure ;” or, to change the figure, it is very easy 
to run @ locomotive when everything is in run- 
ning order, but after a collison it is quite 
another thing. Take our advice. Put your 
boy on the right track, aud keep it clear. Ten 
chances to one he will go unhurt until he is 
twenty-five or thirty; and then—well, you 
need not break your heart because he breaks 
his! Accidents will happen, you know, they 
must come, sconer or later—but later is better. 
Give him something to do. As for your 
daughter, as soon as she leaves school her 
books are thrown aside, and she is expected at 
once to identify hereelf at once with household 
interests, Or to become a Jady of fashion, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Better the first 
than the last; bat both are wrong. Give her 
something to do—something which involves 
routine. Let her keep up a slender course of 
study. Give her good books and papers to 
read, Find her occupation of some kind, 0 
she will soon become restless and uneasy, and 
ripe for any mischief, 
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SIR WILL. 


RUPERT'S 
— 
CHAPTER III, 


" Ow reaching the Chase Lady Ingram went 
first of all to her own room, and after waiting 
there about half-an-hour she finally decided 
on seeing Mr. Selwin—who she knew was 
still in the house—and telling him that it was 
her intention to resign the chief part of the 
property left her by Sir Rupert in his cousin's 
fayour. Accordingly, she went downstairs to 
the library, and learning from one of the ser- 
vants that the lawyer had gone out into the 
unds, she seated herself in the recess of the 
window to await his return. It was just grow- 
ing dusk, although not yet actually dark, and 
Mildred’s black dress was hardly distinguish- 
able from the dark green curtains shrouding 
the window; sothat when Mr. Selwin entered, 
a few minutes later, he did not observe that 
the room already had an occupant. He was 
notalone, and Mildred, who was just on the 
nt of rising, and making her nce 
own, came to a sudden pause as she heard 
the tones of a voice that she immediately re. 
i as that of the gentleman who had 
rescued her an hour or two ago. 

“Don’t ring for lights,” he was saying. 
“We can talk just as well, if not better with- 
out them, and I shan’t stay very long.”’ 

“But you will see Lady Ingram, will you 
not?” asked the lawyer. 

“Certainly not this evaning. I have no 
desire to make her acquaintance at all, and if 
the evil is a necessary one, I will at least put 
it off as long asIcan. My feeling for sach an 
atterly mercenary, unprincipled woman is one 
of disgust, and I’m rather afraid I could not 
refrain from letting ber know it,” 

Mildred sat spell-bound—unable to stir 
through indignation, and the two gentlemen 
eeated themeelves at the table. 

“T don’t think there cau be much uncer- 
tainty to her deserving the hardest names you 
can Coston upon her,” observed the lawyer, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘'Of course, as you 
say, her motive for marrying your cousin was 
for the sake of bis wealth, and I have not the 
slightest doubt that it was she who took Sir 
Rupert's will, and, finding how detrimental to 
her own interests were its contents, decided they 
should never be acted upon. Unfortunately, 
we cannot prove the crime, for the evidence 

inst her is purely circumstantial. What a 
ty it is you were not here a week earlier! ” 

“Yes, I only reached London last night, 
end heard this morning of my cousin’s death. 
I had hoped I should be in time for the 
taneral, for, in spite of the bitter words he said 
to me before I left England, I always re- 
spected him as a good and upright man. I 
certainly never for a moment imagined he 
would be capable of such injustice as separat- 
ing the property from the title. A thousand 
&-year is all very well, and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, would be ample fortune, but as the in- 
come of a baronet it is simply absurd, Of 
course, if Sir Rupert had had children I should 
aot have grumbled if he had left my name 
out of his will altogether, but it seems to me 
abominable that the estates, which have gone 
with the title for two hundred yeers, should 
lapse into the hands of an unprincipled adven- 


Poor Mildred! Her first impulse was to 
stand forth and —_—, herself, but her heart 
tank as she thought of how impotent she was 
todisprove the charges brought against her. 

ver she might say in her own defence 
Would not be believed, for she supposed—and 
tightly—that Mr. Selwin had met Captain 
Ingram in the grounds, and had given him his 
own version of what had happened during:his 
abroad. 

“You are quite convinced that my cousin 

did not destroy the will himself?” asked the 


» presently, 
“Quite. If he had done so there would 
ve been some traces, for sup he had 
burnt it, the blackened tinder would have re- 





mained, and there was not a sign of it any- 
where. It is conclusively proved ro servant 
could have gone upstairs, and as Cartwright 
and I were together Lady Ingram is the only 
person left to suspect. You might dispute the 
will on the ground of undue influence.”’ 

“I shall not do that ’—very decidedly. ‘‘I 
would rather drop the title, and remain in the 
army, although it would be a great disappoint- 
mentto me, for, as you know, I was brought 
up with the expectation of being my cousin’s 
heir, and it is hard to have the hopes of a life. 
time dashed to the ground. Sir Rupert always 
told me he should not marry, and I had no 
idea our quarrel would make any difference in 
bis views. But really’—after a pause—‘'I 
think it is hardly worth while for me to tack & 
handle to my name, while I an, in effect, no- 
thing more than a soldier of fortune.” 

“You have one alternative, bat I scarcely 
like suggesting it,’ observed Mr. Selwin. 
“You might marry your cousin’s widow, and 
thus things would be put straight, in a mea- 
sure.” 


“ Marry her |—a creature I despise from the 
bottom of my heart—a low-born, scheming 
adventuress! Are you mad, Selwin? Sarely 
enough~-dishonour has fallen on our name, 
through Sir Rupert’s connection with her, with- 
out my perpetuating it. No, if there were no 
other woman extant—if she were as beautiful 
as Helen, or as rich as Crosus—Lady Ingram 
should never be my wife!” 

Hig surprise and displeasure were so marked 
‘that the lawyer felt heartily ashamed of bis 
proposal, and looked uncomfortably conscious 
of the mistake he had made, 

* If you are co determined, thereis,of course, 
nothing more to be said. Will you have an 
interview with Lady Ingram to-morrow ?” 

‘*No,” answered his companion, after a 
moment's thought, “ I don’t see what good my 
meeting her can do, so there is no necessity for 
our becoming acquainted. I will leave you to 
manage my affairs, and as soon as my leave 
of absence expires I shall rejoin my regiment. 
Lady Ingram need know nothing of my having 
been here, since no one has seen me save your- 
self, and I'll get back atonce to the ‘Ingram 
Arms,’ where I left my portmanteau.” 

“Very well, thenI will walk part of the way 
with you,” answered the lawyer, and there- 
upon the two gentJemen left the room, closing 
the door behind them. 

The lamp in the hall had been lighted, and 
standing just beneath it, her face very pale, 
was Miss Pedley, at the sight of whom Captain 
—or to give him his correct title, Sir Roland— 
Ingram, started, apparently in astonishment. 

“Don’t you know me?” she said, witha 
faint smile, and holding oat her hand. ‘ Have 
the years that have passed since we met 
changed me beyond recognition? ’’ 

‘By no means,” he answered, recovering 
himself; “only I had no idea of seeing you, 
and was natorally very much surprised, 
you staying at the Chase?” 

“TI have been since Sir Rapert’s illness. I 
am now a professional nurse.” 

“A nurse!” he repeated, looking puzzled. 
“ How is that?” 

‘* My father died soon after you left England, 
and as it became a necessity to fix upon some 
mode of earning my own living, I determined 
to qualify myself by a course of hospital train- 
ing—it was better than becoming a gover- 
ness?” 


“ And do you like the life?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Not particularly, but beggars must not be 
choosers, must they? By-the-bye, am I de- 
taining you from going out, or were you on 
your way to Lady Ingram?” 

“T am returning to the village, and—if you 
don’t min@—I would rather you said nothing 
to Lady Ingram of my having been here,’’ he 
responded in some embarrassmext ; and then 
they said “good-bye,” and he fcllowed Mr. 
Selwin out-of-doors, his thoughts meanwhile 
wandering back to the time, ten years ago, 
when his regiment had been quartered in a 





quiet little inland town, and he had beguiled 


“ 





the monotony by a mild flirtation with the 
curate’s daughter, Louisa Pedley—then a girl 
of eighteen— who had obtained the reputation of 
being a belle, and who was most assuredly an 
accomplished coquette. Meeting her at this 
particular juncture had been a surprise, and 
not altogether a pleasant one, for a certain 
scene had once taken place between them that 
he would have preferred to forget—if one could 
only purchase oblivion by wishing for it! 

Meanwhile, Mildred remained at her station 
in the window recess, gazing straight before 
her with a stony sort of hopelessness in her 
expression that made her pale face strangely 
pathetic. It was terrible to be thus mis- 
judged, and yet she saw no way of exculpati 
herself, for a declaration of her innocence, an 
of the fact that it had really been solely to 

lease her that the late baronet had executed 

is last will, would be met with utter incre- 
dulity—certainly on the lawyer’s part, and she 
feared on that of Roland Ingram as well. He 
had called her an “ uvprincipled adventuress,’”’ 
a ‘low-born schemer,” and had not even 
waited to see her before uttering his sweeping 
condemnation—and yet it was to him she 
owed her life! 

“But he shall never know it; he shall never 
guess’ that the woman he execrates is identi- 
cal with the one for whose sake he risked so 
much,” she muttered, rising and beginning to 

ce the rcom with rapid, excited footsteps. 

er mood was a dual one—one moment she 
was full of wrathfal indignation against him 
for condemning her without giving her a hear- 
ing; the next she could only think of the bold, 
brave face that had bent over hers with such 
solicitous anxiety after her rescue. . 

By-and-by the door opened, and Mr. Selwin 
came in, carrying a wax taper, by whose aid 
he lighted the lamps. Then, for the firsttime, 
he saw that the room was already occupied. 

“ Lady Ingram!” he said, in some surprise. 

She came and stood before him, just where 
the lamplight fell on her fair, troubled face 
and sad eyes, 

**I wish tospeak to you, Mr. Selwin, if you 
can spare me a few minntes.” i 

“Certainly, I am at your service,” he re- 
sponded, somewhat stiffly, and placing a chair, 
which she, however, declined. 

“ As you may imagine, I am not very well 
acquainted with legal technicalities,” she 
bape rather unsteadily at first, but gaining 

mneéss as she proceeded; ‘‘and so, although 
I followed the meaning of the will you read this 
afternoon, there were certain phrases that 
somewhat puzzled me.” 7 

** And yet it was simple enough,” he inter- 
posed, his lip curling very slightly. ‘‘ The whole 
of the real and personal property was be- 
queathed to you, subject only to a few legacies 
and an annuity.” 

“To do as I like with? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

She drew a long breath of relief. 

‘* Then if I wished to give everything away 
to-morrow I should be at liberty to do so?” 

* Not quite. Yousee Sir Rupert appointed 
trustees, who will act for you until you arrive 
at the age of twenty-one, and up to that time 
you can d¢ nothing without first obtaining 
their consent; meanwhile, you will have per- 
fect control of the income and revenues of the 
estates, and when you attain your majority the 
trust will be at an end, and you will be com- 
plete mistress over everything.” . 

Mildred looked, as she felt, very disap- 


pointed. 

“ Then, in effect, I am subject to the will of 
my trustees at present?” she said, with 
knitted brows. 

The lawyer answered affirmatively. 

“‘ And,” she went org speaking more to her- 
self than to him, “ it is probable if I told them 
I wished to make a deed of gift of the estates 
they would object.” Z 

‘It is highly probable,” replied Mr. Selwin, 
drily, and looking at her with cold suspicion. 
“ Indeed, I think I may venture to say, on their 
behalf, that they would assuredly veto any 
such desire on your part, and certainly no one 
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could blame them, Estates like Sir Rupert's | was.a sure sign of sleep, or of something radi-| She took the card—a wave of crimson rush- 
arenot to be met with every day; hitherto | cally wrong. ing over her face as she glanced atit ; butif h 


they have always gone with the title, although 
unfortunately. there is no entail, and t 
Ingram baronetey was one of therichest in Eng- 
land. If"’—he laid an unpleasant emphasis on 
the word—" it is really your desire to dispose 
of them you will have to wait until you are 
twenty-one—another two years, I believe.” 

Mildred sighed impatiently. Of all the ills 
of life surely “waiting” is the worst. Work, 
however hard, brivgs with it some solace, but 
to sit still withfolded hands and count tke 
slow moments as they go by requires a courage 
greater than that which undertook Hercules’ 
labours. 


“Is there any other point on which you de- 
sire:to consult me?” asked Mr. Selwin, after 
@ pause of several minutes, finding she dia not 


She roused: herself from the reverie into 
wi No, thaak you. Goodnight.” 

“No, you. -nig ” 

“ Good. %. c 

‘He bowed ceremonionsly, and hastered to 
open the door. “When she had gone-he smiled 
with cynical unbelief. 

“ Artial minx !’’he said to himself; “she 
wants to get up a reputation for generosity by 
pre she-would like'to give up herun- 
just heritage: She will téll a very different 
tale at the end -of two years, when she is at 
liderty to do: as:whe likes,” 

And then he dismissed her from his mind, 
and sat down at the table'to arrange the late 
baronet’s papers, 





CHAPTER IV. 

Iv is @ month later, and the Jane sunlight is 
flooding the landscape with the glory ‘of its 
radiance—perhaps a trifle too lavishly, for the 
flowers are drooping with the heat, and the 
cattle in’ the meadows have herded together 
under the shadow of the trees—an example 
tollowed by évery human being who does not 
wish to run the risk of sumstroke. 

Itis just the day for the river—a day to ‘lie 
in a boat under down-drooping willows and 
watch the quivering leaves above, or look into 
thedepths of the clear brown water below; and 
this is what ‘Mildred Ingram is doing, while 
her companion, a girl of about her own age, 
rea@e little bits from Shelley out of a battered 
old volume that has evidently seen active ser- 
vice for many a long year. : ; 

Ingram Chase had been unbearable to the 
young widow after Sir Rupert's death; and 
finding that she could do absolutely nothing 
with the estates until she was of age she had 
resolved to leave it, and on her twenty-first 
birthday to make a formal deed of gift to 
Roland Ingram of all his cousin’s landed pro- 
perty. 

Before deciding on any settled plans with 

to her own foture she.had accepted an 
invitation to visit an old ¢choolfellow named 
Mand Denver; aod ber father, and had aceord- 
ingly come to London, but not to stay long, 
torithe Denvers ‘had taken a farnished house 
nearthe Thames, some distance beyond Sun- 
bury, and thither she had gone with them. 
They led a very pleasant, albeit quiet life. 

Mr. Denver, who held some appointment 
under Govermment, was away in town all day, 
and the two girls usually armed themselves 

y ks and sandwiches andmade expedi- 
tions up or down the river, returning home in 
the evening with laps full of forget-me-nots 
and grasses, and water-lilies, and tired with 
the exertion of pulling against the stream. 

“ Mildred, are you asleep?" suddenly ex- 
c Mand Denver, 9 young lady in a ‘blue 
jersey and a sailor hat, transferring ber atten- 
tionfrom Shelley to her companion, 

“No. Why do ycu ask?” said Mildred, 
raising herself on her elbow from the pile of 
cushions egainst which she was lying. 

“ Becanse:you have been so quiet. You've 


nobuttered a word for the last ‘three-quarters | 


ofan honr,” which, io the speaker's opinion 


*T have been thinking,” Mildred answered, 
with a faint sigh ; “‘ and the thoughts were not 
altogether pleasant ones,” 

“Then drivethem away,” was the philosopbi- 
cal advice promptly tendered. “ I make a rule of 
only encouraging nice thoughts, and you've no 
idea how well it answers. It is the greatest 
mistake in the world to bother oneself about 
things that can’t be helped. It doesn’t alter 
them, and it brings wrinkles. Aren't you 
tired of sitting here, by the way ?’’ 

“No. Areyou?” 

* Well, I thinka little movement might be 
agreeable. I'll go into the meadows and gather 
some of those big moon daisies if you'll stay 
here and take care of the boat.” . 

Mildred readily acquiesced, and rowed a 
little lower down so that Maud might land, 
Afterwards she sat, leaning her chin in the 
palm ofone hand, while the other dabbled in 
the water, through ‘whose translucent: depths- 
tiny fish were darting like swift shadows, and’ 
strange, spidery-looking oreatures crept in and 
out amongst thé lily leaves. 

I¢ was very quiet in this backwater, not a 
creaturé'in sight ora sound to be heard save 
the low hum of the insects; and se ed 
glanéed up with some ‘curiosity .as a cande 
stiddenly shot round a bend in the river, pas 
her, and then was drawn up alongside. Its 
occupant was a musetlar-lodking man in 
. boating flannels, and # straw hat, which he 
raised, while his bronzed face lighted up with’ 


pleasure. 

‘¢ This is, indeed, a delightfal meeting !” he 
said, holding out-his hand, and’ speaking with 
a certain frank’ assurance that seemed natural 
to him. “I was afraid I should not see you: 
again. Are you staying down here?” 

An expression came in Mildred's face that 
he could not understand, that puzzled him 
when he-paused to’think of it afterwards. It 
was pained, doubtfal, and yet instinct with a 
swift pleasure, and there was a marked hesi- 
tation in her manner as she gave him her 
hand, She was wondering what strange fate 
had thrown Captain Roland Ingram in her 
path at this juncture. 

“Yes,” she said, in answer to his question, 
and then her eyes Grooped, and an intense 
pallor took the place of the blush that had 
risen to her cheeks. 

“When did*you leave Warwickshire ?”’ he 
—. — on to her boat, and ship- 
ping pes vies x 

“Nearly a month ago, And you?” 

**T only sta 
you,” he said, but did not add that the-greater 
part of that day had been devoted to the task 
of making inquiries with a view to finding out 
who she was—inquiries that‘had been utterly 
fruitless in their result. @ 

As a matter of fact,hé had thought a good’ 
deal about ‘her, had been haunted ‘by the 
memory of her face, and had tried in vain ‘to 
forget it. ‘He bad lagghed at himeelf, -and 
called himself a-fool for feeling 80 keen an 
interest in a girl that-he would probably never 
see again ; but, for all that, the interest had not 
abated, and his sensations at this unlooked-for 
rencontre Were something more than those one 
ordinarily feels in greeting a casual acquairit- 
ance. ; 
“T am staying at Sunbury,” be went-on. 
“TI thought of rowing up to Oxford, and camp 
ing out, as I had nothing better to do, and the 
river is about the pleasantest place these hot 
days ; but, after all, itis possible to grow tired 
of it-and one’s own society,” 

“ Why don’t you get some one to join you?” 
asked Mildred feeling, it incumbent: on her ta 
say something. 








“ Because I don’t know anyone who would 
come, I have been away from England ten 


years, and all my old chums have married, or 
died, or gone abroad, or done something that 
incapacitates’ them from,a. river expedition. 
By-the-by, I haven't told you-my name, have 
1? List me”’-—laughing ‘slightly, and tender- 


yed a dey after my meeting with | me 


had any idea that she would imitate hi 
candour, and tell him something of herself, 
was disappointed, for she did not speak, 
minute later Maud Denver came running 
to the waterside, with her hands fall of dsijsies 
and meadow-sweet. There was nothing [é 
for Mildred but to introduce her to Captain 
Ingram, but, in doing so, she contrived to slur 
over his name in such a mauner that Maud 
had not-the faintest idea of his identity, which 
was, however, a mattercf very small moment 
to that young lady, who was only conscious of 
the possibility of an admirer in this handsome 
man, and immediately commenced a 
conversation that relieved Mildred from all 
necessity of speaking. 
Miss Denver Was by no means conventional, 
and had not the smallest hesitation in defyin 
Mrs, —— ——_ it rene her.’ She to 
Captain Ingram'where they were staying, in- 
formed him-that she ‘generally came on the 
rivér in the morning, and ‘finally asked him to 
call—an’ invitation he eagerly accepted. 
Mildred, meanwhile, was in terror lest her own 
namé might be mentioned, and presently 
broke in upon the conversation by looking at 
her —— Po 
*Don’t you we had better*be gettin 
home, Maud ?. -I-want to write a letter before 
the country post goes “ont, and I shan’t have 
much time,” she ssid, and Mand: reluctanily. 
took the hint, and unshipped her pair * 


Au revoir} probably we shall see ‘you 
sometime “to-morrow,” shé said to Captain 
Ingram by Wey of farewell, as she pulled 
away, feathéfing her’ sculls very ca: y, ip 
order that he might admire the way she went 
about her work.’ “ What‘a charming man!” 
she exelaimed to Mildred, when they had pro- 
ceeded some little distance. ** How did‘yoa 
get to know him?”’- . 

‘Aud then. Lady Ingram, in a few brief 
words, narrated their first meeting, and also 
told her who he really was. Manud’s surprise 
wad only sécond-to her delight at what she. 
called the romance of the affair. : 

‘Why, it’s just like # novel, of which you 
are the heroine, and he is the hero! ”’ she said, 
“I wonder what*he will say when he discovers 

are his-cousin’s widow.” 

“I do not wish him to discover it; I do not 
want to see him again,” replied Mildred; 
So her. “hands nervously together. 
“ Indeed, lam sure that the momenf he knew 
the truth he would go away, and not speak to 


esThen,” said’ Maud, very promptly, “‘he 
must not knowit. I want to think it all over 
and get *myself.accustomed to the situation, 
and. afterwards‘I’ll give you the best advice of 
which I amcapable.” ; 

She was very quiet until they got ‘back to 
the pretty little cottage, with its roses and 
jessamine ‘and Virginia creeper, that her 
father bad taken for the summer; and while 
Mildred sat at her desk, pretending to write 
the letter she had alleged as an excase for 
wishing to return home, the. younger~girl was 
watching’ her, and meditating much more 
gravely than was hereustom. 

“*Look hete, Milly,” she said, presently, 
coming to her side, and taking her hand, ‘it 
seems to me from what you say that Captejn 
Ingram has gotan entirely wrong impression 
of-you, and the’ only way it is possible to 
undedeivs him is for you to become friends. 
Now, this could -not happén if he knew who 
you really’are; #0 don’t youthink you would be 
justified in. cultivating his acquaintance, and 
keeping him in ignorance of the truth for ® 
little while?” : 

Mildred shook her head ‘without replying, 

“But I am sure you would,” persisted 
Maud. “ You say you intend giving up the 
estates to him-directly you have the power -to 
doso. Now, if I judge him rightly, he is-very 
proud, and would not accept them -as a gilt 
froma woman of whom he: has. such at 





| ing a card—“ introdace myself.’’ 


opinion ashe expressed to Mr, Selwitt; 
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whereas, if he knew your actual character, it 
would be very different. Of course he ia very 
much to blame for jomping at such @ conclu- 
sion as he has done, but I think it is more the 
fault of that abominable little lawyer than 
anyone else; _ really, you know, sppear- 

were against you.” 
eT: am <omne omele of it, and the thought of 
it poisons my very life1” exclaimed Mildred, 
with sudden passion. ‘‘It was partly for that 
reason I was so anxious to leave Ingram 
Chase, where every servant about the place 
looked upon me as an undetected criminal, 
and despised me, Oh, Maud!” covering her 
face with her hands, ‘‘I can never‘tell you 
how I have suffered, and still suffer ander the 
weight of that terrible accusation.” : 
- Maud was, according to her-own showing, a 
very frivolous young woman, whose ideas 
rarely soared higher than a milliner’s shop, or 
a possible lover; but for all that there was a 
very tender ard loving heart besting under 
her White bosom, and the warmest corner of it 
was sacred to Mildred. She drew her head 
down on her shoulder, and smoothed the soft, 
bright hair with gentlest touches of compas- 


OB. 

«Tt is‘very hard on you, dearest ; but surely 
if-will come tight in the end,” she whispered, 
consolingly ; ‘“and, believe me, the first step 


towards it is securing -Captain Ingram’s 


friendship. Let me have my way for once, 
and manage the affair, and i'll take care -no 
responsibility reats on “your shoulders. If we 
méet him to morrow;-he will- be. sure to want 
to know your name, and I shelltell: him you 
are my cousin, aad evade any other questions 
he may ask; besides”—brightening up-,‘'I 
intend having a flirtation with him, fer. he’s 
much too good a chance to be neglected, and 


you surely won’t' be: unkind:enough to spoil } 


my little plan through any selfish. considera- 
tion of your own.” 

Mildred smiled, and the two girls sattalking 
antil Mr. Denver returned, aud dinner was 
announced, Maud and her father were “ great 
chume,” a3 she herself -termedsit; and that 
same night, after Lady Ingram bad gone. to 
bed, they sat up discussing her affairs, and the 
strange position°in which she was placed, antil 
the clock striking twelve warned them it was 
time to retire. 


CHAPTER.V. 


Mitprep yielded to her young hostese’s per- 
suasions and stayed on at the pretty. riverside 
cottage, in spite of her. own judgment, which 
warned her of the wisdom of retreat, and on 
the day following her meeting with Captain 
Ingram she saw him again, and he imme- 
diately assumed the privileges of an old friend, 
and began a:conversation with Maud-that she 
on her own part, did her best.to keep from 
flagging, 

“ We were thinking: of having a little picnic 
beyond Lalam Point,”.ghe said,as she stood 
up in the boat:and put the basket containing 
= Provisions in the locker. ‘* Will you join 








might me if it were not for the cruel words and 
harsh judgments of men. eee 
When they reached their destination the 
boat was secured, and the luncheon spread out 
under the leafy shadow of a great oak tree, in 
whose branches innumerable insects kept up 2 
low hum, while the slumbrous heat of the 
nocntide was softened into a green stillness, 
“ Nota very tempting repast, I’m afraid,” 
said Maud, critically surveying it after she and 


‘but then we didn’t know we were to be 
honoured with masculine company, otherwise 


‘*7’m not an epicure, thank goodness !’’ he 
answered, laughing, as he threw himself on 
the gracs by Lady Ingram’sside, “ Roughing it 
in a soldier's camp makes one appreciative of 
whet one can get, and { certainly don’t desire 
anything better than I see before me, A 
chicken, fresh rolls, goKien butter, salad and 
strawberries ; what mere is there left the heart 
of man to desire?” 

He did ample justice to the goods the gods 
had given'him, and the meal was as bright and 
cheerful as such impromptu affairs usually 
are when the picnicers happen to be young. 

Even Mildred yielded ‘herself up to the en- 
goyment of it, althongh at the same time half 
reproaching heraelf for her gaiety. 

Captain Ingram had not orily travelled over 
@ great part of the globe, but had brought a 
shréwd observation to bear on the different 
scenes in which he had taken part; and his 
reminiscences of the Far East, its tropical 
forests, ejrange animals, and wonderful Flora, 
were both entertaining, and tinged with a 
certain vivid imagination that made Mildred 
say to him,— 

** Yon are fond of poetry, are you not?” 

* Yes, and you?” 

“Qh, Milly. is quite mad en it,” answered 
Maud, rattling the knives, forks, and plates 
dack into the basket. ‘Give her a volume of 
Shakeepeare or Shelley,and you may be sure 
she’ll never ‘complain of feeling dull. Why, I 
daresay if the truth were known she’s got a 
beok in her pocket at the present moment.’’ 
Mildred did not deny the imputation, and 
her friend thereupon triuamphanily dragged 
forth the dog-eared pocket edition she herself 
had been.skimming the day before, and tossed 
it over to Captain Ingram. 

‘“* I don’t know whether. you add eloention to 
your other accomplishments,” she observed ; 
‘*but, if so, we will allow you to read aloud to 
us, only if we go to.sleep yoy must attribute it 
to the heat, and not to our being unapprecia- 
tive.”’ 

He langhed as he picked if up, and accepted 
the challenge given thus unceremoniously. 

As a matter of fact he did read exceedingly 
well; and 20, lying at their feet, with his hat off, 
and his short wavy hair displayed to Maud's 
admirivg gaze, he commenced his task, show: | 
ing by his selection an intimate knowledge of | 
the. poet’s best efforts, 
“Have you any especial favourite?” he 
asked Mildred, during one of his pausas, for | 
she was the more attentive of his two auditors. | 
‘*One can hardly particularize amongat go | 
much that is bsautifal, but there are a few | 








* With the greatest pleasure. Bat instead of 
rowing, don’t you think it wonld be better for 
you to let me*tow»yon up?” he said; and 
Maud, after # little consideration, gave her 
consent, only premising that she should take 
her share of the labour as well, So, by-and- 
by, he and she were dragging away at the 
paddle, to which the tow-line had been 
axed, and Mildred, left alone in the boat, 
heard the sound of their gay voices and merry 
‘eat = said to herself that Maud was 

me in carrying ont the programme 
she had sketched for bringi i 
to her feet, me ce 

It was pleasant enough to lean back amongst 
the cushions and glide swiftly along through 
the bright Jane sunshine, with the blue sky 
above and the rich» meadow lands, with their 
lush grasses, on either side; and Mildred 


thought with a sigh what ® beautifal place the 


lines called the ‘Island of which I am very | 
fond,’ ”’ she answered, and he read them. 


There was a litilo lawng islet, 
By anemone and violet, 
Ltke mosaic paven. 
And its roof was flowers and leaves, 
Which the summer's breath enweaves, | 
Where nor sun, nor shower, nor breez3, | 
Pierce the p'nes and tallest trees, 
Each a gem engraven. 
Girt by many an azure wave, 
With which the clouds and mountains pave, 
A lake's blue chasm.” | 


“What a lovely description!” exclaimed | 


Maud. ‘I wish I could find that identical 
island. At any rate, I've agood mind to try, 
and see how much perseverance is capable of | moment’s 
effecting.” 


She rose to her feet as she spoke, swinging | 


her sailor hat by its elastic. 


Captain’ Ingram looked first at her, and then | 





World was, 


and how lovely’ thing youth 


rather regretfally at his book, 


Mildred had completed the arrangements ; | 


we might have prepared something epicurean.” | 


| Don’t you think it is like tempting Provi- 
dence to leave this delicious shade for the glare 
| of the outer world?” he said,lazily. 
| J donot, but that is a personal opinion of 
my own, and I don’t wish to force it on people 
in general, In other worde, you need not fee} 
| yourself under the obligation of sacrificing 
| ease to politeness, and accompanying me. we, 
| Thank you,” laughed Captain Ingram, “Is 
| that equivalent to saying you refuse my 
; escort?” ; 
| She nodded blithely, and tripped off with 
| her drawing-easel and pencils, without which 
| she rarely came out, although she still more 
| rarely made any use of them. But then sketch- 
| ing was such @ convenient excuse for getting 
| away into pretty nooks with one’s chosen com- 
| panion, 
|” Mildred, left alone with the man who but 
| for her would have been a wealthy landed 
| proprietor, felt at first slightly embarrassed ; 
| but he continued reading for some little time, 
| and then, closing the book, was silent, while 
| from under the brim of the hat he had tilted 
| over his forehead he watched his companion 
| as the dickering shadows of the trees played 
|! over her delicate face, wandering from bloomy 
| eheek to the soft, bright hair, and then tonch- 
| ing the rounded chin, whore deeply cleft 
| dimple made it so prettily feminine. _ “ 
| ** Have you ever had your portrait painted ?’ 
' he asked, the question being the result of his 
| musing.’ 
| She shook her head. ; 
|} ‘if I were a good artist I should-like to 
| paint. you as the incarnationwof youth ané 
| innocence, You should wear a white gown, 
| and be-erowned with a diadem of lilies,” he 
; said, and in this speech might perhaps be found- 
| the secret of the charm she was beginning to 
exercise over him. 
| All his life long he had looked on himeelf, 
| and been looked upon by other people, as: Sir 
| Rupert’s heir; and before he left England 
| there had been no lack of women who had 
tried their best to win him by all the arts they 
knew, and whose efforts had been too patent for 
him not to fathom. Naturally enough he had 
| grown weary of the constant adulation and 
flattery that met him at every turn, and-his 
estimate of women in the abstract sank very 
low indeed, - All the time he had still kept an 
exalted estimate of what his future wife—if 
ever he had one—should be, and the very first 
requirement of the ideal was the purity and 
innocence that seemed as inseparable from 
| Mildred as its scent from a violet, 
| She laughed ae he sketched this fancy 
| picturé, and began playing nervously: with a 
| banéful of flowers and grasses on her lap. 
| * You are affected by Shelley, and are giving 
| reing to your imagination |!" shesaid. “ When 
| you have Known mea little longer you will 
take a more prosaic view,” 
‘*T think not! I rarely or never depart from 
first, impressions—indeed, Ihave a knack of 


| clinging to them with a rertinacity that my 


enemies call ‘obstinate pigheadedness!’ Br 
the same rule my prejudices are very strong, 
and I may say ineradicable!”’ 

‘*T hope I shall not become the victim of 
one of them!” 

* You need not be afraid—there is most 


| assuredly no danger of that !,” 


“ Do you reserve them for the masculine sox, 


|i then?” 


‘* Well, yes—with one exception !”’ 

“And is that an old woman or a young 
one?” 

‘+ She is young.” 

‘Poor thing!” said Mildred, who had had 
the same feeling, while putting these questions, 
as @ man when he walks on the edge of a 
precipice. 

‘‘Don’t pity her—she is undeserving a 
consideration!’”? he exclaimed, 
almost fiercely, as he raised himself on his 
eltow so.as to bring his eyes. ona level with 
hers. “She isa woman of whose nature you 
would have no conception! Firat of all, she 
bartered her youth for greed of gold, and then 
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to secure it she committed one of the blackest 
ard meanest of crimes!” 

*‘ Perhaps you misjudge her—she may not be 
ao bad as this, after all!” faltered Mildred. 
“Have you given her a chance of defending 
herself?” 

‘*T have never set eyes on her, and I would 
go a hundred miles out of my way to avoid the 
necessity of doing so,’ he answered, pulling at 
ais moustaches. ‘ There is no defence possible ; 
facts speak too plaialy for themselves to admit 
of contradictions, Well, she has got what she 
sinned for—money, and no doubt in the en- 
joyment of its possession she forgets the act 
that gave ittfo her. She knows quite well that 
I shall never interfere with her, and so she has 
nothing to be afraid of! ” 

‘‘ And you think she is satisfied—happy ?” 

*‘T have no donbté of it! Fine dresse:, 
splendid jewels, a high position, and money at 
her bankers, are quite sufficient to constitute 
the happiness of women of her class. Bat let 
us talk of some pleasanter subject than my 
unole’s widow—we need not look far in order to 
find one,” 

“ We had better go and find Miss Denver !” 
“said Mildred, and the soldier was conscious of 
some subtle change in her tone and manner 
that he could not have explained. She was 
very silent after this, and hardly spoke uutil 
they all three got in the boat, in order to 

“return home. Then she’and Maud sat side by 
side, while he took the oars and pulled them 
bask, stealing a glance now and then at the 
sweat face opposite, which looked strangely sai 
in the yellow glow of the sunset. When they 
Janded he walked with them as far as the gate 
= the cottage, and there Mand dismissed 

m, 

‘*I oan’t ask you in to-night, because papa is 
not at home!” she said, in easy explanation ; 
‘* but to-morrow I shall hope to introduce you 
to him!” 

So Captain Ingram went back to a solitary 
dinner at his hotel, and afterwards sat at the 
window looking out on the river, and feeling 
tather lonely as he puffed at his cigar, and 
watched the blue clouds of smoke melt im- 
perceptibly away. And all the while Mildred’s 
face came before him, and Mildred’s soft 
lustrous eyes looked into his. 

‘*Pshaw!” he exclaimed at last, rising im- 
patiently, and leaning out of the window. “I 
think I must either be an arrant fool or in 
dove !—in love with a girl I have only met 
three times, and of whom I know absolutely 
nothing beyond the fact that she has the 
eweetest eyes I have ever seen!” 

He stayed there musing for another half- 
hour, until the star flowers were blossoming 
in the blue fields above, and the young moon 
had risen from over the tops of the distant 
4zees. Then, struck by a sudden thought, he 
went down to the landing stage, got into his 
oauoe, and was soon paddling up the river with 
incredible swiftness until he reached the place 
where the two girls had disembarked that 
evening. 

“If anyone had told me a month ago that I 
should come several miles out of my way to 
dook at one particular window in one particular 
house I should have said he was a lanati3!" 
he muttered to bimself, as he walked across 
the dewy fields, “ Well, I’m not the first man 

who @ pretty girl has made a foo! of, and I 
don't suppose I shall be the last by many a 
hundred !"’ 

A very safe conclusion, Captain Ingram ! 
The cottage was in darkness, but its inhabitants 
had evidently not gone to bed, for upon the 
soft sammer silence there fell the sound of 
voices, and the soldier was brought to a sudden 
standstill, at corner of the garden where a 
rustic bench was placed, screene] from the 
gaze of passers by a high hedge. Maud and 
Mildred were seated on this bench, and as 
Captain Ingram paused, uncertain whether to 
advance or retreat, he heard the former say,— 

‘'It would really be only a justifiable revenge 
on your part if you were to make him fall in 
jove with you, and then laugh at him !”” 
_ The officer retraced his steps, rather slowly, 








and meditating these words the while. Who | “And — and Marian?” asked Lionel, 


—— “he” referred to? Surely not him- 
se 

No, he at length decided, this would be im- 
possible, and so dismissed them from his mind. 

In the aftertime they returned very vividly, 
and he had no difficulty in reading them 
aright, 

(To be continued.) 





STRANGELY WON. 


_ 


Lionzt Barton leaned back;on the cushioned 
seat, with a satisfied look on his handsome 
face, as the swiftly- moving train bore him back 
to the home of his boyhood. 

He had thirsted for fame and it washis; he 
had wished for wealth, andjDame Fortune had 
lavishly flang him her golden gifts, 

Now he was returning to the home of his 
childhood, and as his thoughts flew back over 
the intervening years to those happy ours, he 
was again a careless boy, rambling over those 
dear old hills and valleys. 

The old school by the chestnut trees, the 
silvery brook, even the dingy-notched pine- 
seats, how well he remem them all! 

He leaned far out through the open window 
and eagerly scanned the country village they 
were Do prone n 

“ How everything has changed, to be sure!” 
he said, half aloud. ‘‘ There, where the old 
school used to stand, is a tall, white building. 
Ugh ! how stiff and cold it looks among the 
trees. But the old chestnuts are still there, 
and across the brook on the hillside—yes, they 
are ® ftrifle larger, but the bf cherry trees 
where Baby May and I picked cherries ten 
years ago. Ah, well, how time flies!” and a 
tender smile flitted across his faca, as he sung, 
in a rich undertone,— 


“ Ten years ago, when she was ten, 
I used to tease and scold her. 

I liked her and she loved me then, 
A boy some five years older.” 


‘Dear little Baby May! She promised to 
be my wife when I came back. Dear little 
sweetheart, I have come to claim her,” 

And leaving him to his fond recollection of 
his boyish love, we will tell the reader who this 
Baby Bay, as he fondly styles her, really was. 

Her proper name was Marian Landor, the 
youngest sister of Lionel’s chum in the olden 
days; but being the youngest, she received 
the a name of Baby May, and it clung to her 
as she grew from childhood to womanhood. 

Tender little soul! Howshe had worshipped 
her brother's friend inthe days goneby! And 
when he went away to seek his fortune, how 
she cried and refused to be comforted ! 

Then death claimed her father and mother ; 
Harry, her only brother, became a wanderer, 
leaving her to the care of a miserly uncle, for 
whom she slaved day afterday. Then, Harry, 
just as he had gained the golden prize, died of 
a malignant fever,“and was buried in a far-off 
land. 

His partner forwarded the fortune he had 
given his life to gain to the sister waiting at 
home, But the goodly sam placed to her 
credit it in the Bank of England only made 
her situation all the more miserable. 

Her uncle had a son, an ill-natured, surly 
fellow, whom he now decided should become 
May’s husband, and master of her fortune, 
which was to become hers, so Harry‘ willed, 
on her marriage day, or when shecame of age, 
And although her personal liberty had not yet 
been denied her, her uncle had often threatened 
to confine her in a lunatic asylum, unless she 
would comply with his wishes, But of this 
Lionel knew nothing. 

‘*Can you tell me, sir, if Mr. Landor still 
lives in the farm yonder?” he asked, as the 
inspector came round for tickets. 

“Dead !’’ answered the man. 

** And Harry?” asked Lionel. 

“ Died in the gold mines.” 





anxiously. 

‘‘Lives with her uncle in Plaxford, ten 
miles from here. Change here, sir.” 

And away he harried, leaving the young man 
perplexed and bewildered by thissudden down- 
fall of his air-castles. 

“ This is what a fellow gets for coming home. 
Might as well stay away. However, as [ kaow 
father and mother are well, and not expecting 
me till next week, I shall go to Plaxford, and 
find Baby May.” 

And, suiting the action to the word, he was 
soon in another train, whirling rapidly away 
to Plaxford. 

There was bat one other passenger in the 
train which he entered. A lady, closely veiled, 
sat in one corner, . 

Impatiently Lionel placed the saloon car- 
riage, unconscious that he was speaking his 
thoughts aloud as he went over the past, and 
speculated on the future. 

“And Baby May! Suppose she does not 
care to renew old acquaintances? Suppose 
she has forgotten her boy-lover? What then? 
Why, I'll just pay a visit to the old folks, and 
returning to the Colonies, try and forget that 
there ever was such a person as Marian Landor, 
Dear old Harry, too! Why didn’t he come 
with me instead—Eh! beg pardon, madam! 


‘Did you speak to me?” 


And he paused by the lady in the corner. 

‘*Yes,” in a_faltering voice. “ Please be 
gea'ed. Are youa married man?” 

Lionel gave a start, and a puzzled look crept 
into his brown eyes, but he answered, readily : 

‘No, I am not.” 

And the lady continued: ‘ = E 

« Well. then, look at me, Am I very ugly? 

‘*No,” replied Lionel, with an amused smile. 
**On the contrary,| I consider you) a very 
pretty girl; or at least you would be without 
that odious veil.” ; ; 

« Listen, then !”’ as she threw aside the veil 
and turned her face towards him. ‘‘I am 
placed in very peculiar circumstances. I have 
a fortune, t@be mine on the day I marry or 
become of age. I am alone in the world, save 
for my uncle and his gon. My uncle swears if 
I do not marry my cousin before to-morrow 
night he will put me in a lanatic asylam. In 
one month I shall become of age, and he 
means to force me to marry before that time. 
Now, if I could marry some other man before 
—in fact, it=—” 

And she pas abraptly, and tarned her 
blushing face aside. 

An comer, glad light shone in the brown eyes 
as Lionel said, tenderly,— 

“I¢ J would marry you? You mean that, 
do you not? And can you trust me—a perfect 
stranger?” 

“ T think I can,” answered the lady. 

And there was a world of amusement in the 
bonny blue eyes. 

“s Plaxford! ” shouted the guard, at the door. 

“Then it is all settled. We will go on to 
London at once and get a special license. I 
have a friend there en will perform the cere- 
mony without questioning.” 

And he seated himeelf beside his strangely- 
won betrothed, while the train sped away 
through the coming darkness. P 

All night they sat there, silent and still, as 
the train rapidly filled with a human throng, 
and at daylight they approached the busy 
metropolis, 

What a strange wooing! , 

Lionel smiled softly as he helped her into & 
cab, and gave the driver the needed directions. 

She stayed with a maiden aunt of his until 
the necessary time had expired, and a fort- 
night later they again stood in the waiting- 
room at the station, but now as man and wife, 
waiting for the retarn train that should bear 
them back to confront the scheming uncle and 
cousin, 

The door was thrown open, and a su:ly old 
man entered, followed by ® younger one, more 
surly-lookiog than himself. t 

Lionel instantaneously drew his trem ling 
bride closer to his side. 
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“Ah, here you are, miss!” cried the old 
man, savagely. ‘A ag | chase you've led 
us! and @ nice expense telegraphing and aet- 
ting detectives to work! Come along now! ’ 

And he strove to grasp her arm. ; 

‘Not so fast, sir,” said Lionel, stepping 

een them, 
per What right have you to interfere?” 
demanded the old man, gruffly. |. 

«The right of @ husband, sir,’ said Lionel, 

ly. 
ros |—what?” And the old man’s face 
grew ashen as he realized what those words 
meant to him and his scheming son. ‘ You'll 
have to prove that, my fine fellow,’ 

« All right—here’s the proof!” 

And he handed him the marriage certificate. 

The old man seized it, tore it up and threw 
it out of window, demanding insolently ; 

“ And where is it now 2?” 

“Here!” answered Lionel, tapping his 
breast-pocket. ‘‘I expected this, and I had a 

copy madeout. This is our train, Ithink, my 


dear.” 

And before the discomfited men could reply 
they had taken their seats and were swiftly 
moving away from the terminus, 

“That game’s up,” said the younger man, 
coarsely. of ‘ 

“I don’t know about that,” replied his 
father. ‘I want to investigate a little.” 

Whether he did or not our friends never 
knew. If he did, his investigation did him 
little , for he never troubled thom again. 

“ What is it, my dear?” asked Lionel, as 
they had left London far behind. ‘‘ Are you 
sorry now for what you have done? Do you 
regret that you trusted me ?” 

“No; but—but—I must tell yon—I knew 
who you were all the time, or I shouldn’t ——” 

And she paused, with a pretty blush of em- 
barrassment. 

“Or you wouldn’t have pro tome? Is 
that what you mean, Baby May?” 

The blue eyes opened to their widest extent 
aa they met the langhing, quineicel glance of 
the brown ones, and Lah@or gapek — 

“Did you know? How did you know? I 
should never have known yon if you hadn’t 
been so preoccupied that you thought aloud. 
How did you know me ?.” 

“ Nojmatter, little wife. I did know you 
ag soon as you threw the veil aside. I knew 
you or I would’n have married you, be- 
cause——” 

“ Because what?” 

“ Because, Miss Inquisitive, I had come 
a thousand miles to marry my little sweet- 
heart, Baby — and I’ve done it.” 

“But —— n’t you tell me you knew?” 


persisted May, 

“For the same reason, Mrs. Barton, that 
you did not tell me.” 

And passing his arm around her, he stopped 
all further questions by a kiss. 

And when they reached the home on the 
hillside, Lionel’s aged father and mother joy- 
ously greeted their son and his bride—Baby 
May. E. H. 8. 








“ Up River” will soon be a familiar phrase, 
and with the fine weather the ancient feud of 
tiparian owners and the boating communities 
will be briskly taken up. The uncertainty of 
the law is once more largely at fault in the 
matter, It appears that a river is a highway 
only so far as it is navigable, but who shall de- 
fine the latter most difficult word? Primarily 
it means able to be navigated by oar or sail, 
and if oar include paddle and scull, then the 
Thames is navigable into Gloucestershire. 
But a large body of — authorities say that 
“navigable,” as a legal word, means the point 
to which the tide flows up from the sea, Ad. 
mitting for the moment this contention, the 
further difficulty arises that on the Thames 
the construction of locks has artificially | 
limited the upflow of the tide. But this con- 
struction of locks would hardly bar the legal 
title of navigable, and so we should have to 
search back to find, if possible, from old books, 
how far the tide once flowed, 





THE DREAMS OF A LIFE, 
—o-- 


There is a dream of early youth, 
That never comes again; 

Tis a vision of life and light and truth, 
That flits across the brain. 

And love is the theme of that early dream, 
So wild, so warm, so new, 

That in all our after years, I deem, 
That early dream we rue, 


But there is a dream of maturer years, 
More turbulent, by far; 

’Tis a vision of bl and womau’s tears, 
And the theme of that dream is war. 

And we toil in the field of danger and death, 
And shout in battle array, 

Till we find that fame is a bodiless breath, 
That vanishes away, 


There is a dream of hoary age— 
"Tis a vision of gold in store ; 

Of sams noted down on the figured page, 
And counted o’er and o’er, 

And we fondly trust in the glittering dust, 
As a refuge from grief and pain, 

Till our limbs are laid in that last dark bed, 
Where the wealth of the world is vain. 


And is it thus, from man’s birth to his grave» 
In the path which all are treading, 

Is there naught in that long career, to save 
From remorse and self-upbraiding ? 

Oh, yes; there is a dream, £0 pure, so bright, 
That the being to whom it is given, 

Hath bathed in a sea of living light— 
And the name of that dream is Heaven. 

J. W. G. 








THE MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE. 
—o— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A BRIGHT sthshiny morning towards the end 
of May ; scene, a pretty bijou-villa in Maida 
Vale, and our old friend Isabel Vernon seated 
behind a silver urn intent upon pouring out 
coffee. Only she was Isabel Vernon no longer, 
but Mrs, Harold Yorke, a charming little 
matron of two months’ standing, who had a 
softened sweetness about her smile, and a depth 
of feeling in her eyes which had been wanting 
in her maiden days. 

The pair had carried out their plans without 
any difficulty; their elopement had been a 
signal success. Within three hours of reaching 
London Belle had a plain gold ring upon her 
oy finger; and then, having written to Sir 

ocelyn and made some very necessary pur- 
chases, the pair left London for Dover en route 
for Paris, 

“You know,” whispered the bride, as they 
steamed along in the semi-darkness, only illu- 
minated by a dim lamp, ‘‘ we shall be awfully 
poor. Uncle Jocelyn is sure not to let me have 
any money. They always said I should lose 
everything if I married without his consent, 
But you won't mind, will you?” 

The young artist stooped and kissed her. 

“ T wanted you, Belle, not your fortune. Now 
you've given me the first I really don’t feel much 
anxiety about the second. I ama poor man as 

et, but I shall make my way; and even now 
pe able to be certain no privations need touch 
my wife.” 

*T wonder what they will say?’’ 

‘*T wish you had let me speak to Vernon, I 
think we have treated him awfully. Belle, I 
couldn’t shake hands with him last night.’’ 

Mrs. Yorke confided to her husband her 
opinion that her cousin was rightly served, and 
her reasons for the same, but Harold seemed 
unconvinced. 

* He’ll have all my money, I expect,” con- 
cluded the bride; ‘‘and I’m sure he'd rather 
have it without me tacked on to it, so don't 
let’s trouble ourselves any more about him.” 

And they did not, They took up their abode 





in a modest hotel near the English quarter of 
Paris, and Harold showed his wife ali that was: 
best worth seeing in the gay French capital, 

They had been there almost a month, when, 
returning from a drive, the waiter informed them 
a gentleman was waiting in the drawing. room. 
He had arrived soon after they went out, and 
had declined to give his name. 

‘Of course, it’s Uncle Jocelyn ! ” 

_ ‘Well, never mind, Belle. It’s rather a good’ 
sign his coming. He wouldn’t if he did not 
mean to be friends.” 

“We'll gorand face him together, Harold. 
I'm much too frightened to beard him alone.” 

She need not have been. Sir Jocelyn was 
standing near the fireplace with his hands 


| folded. He was looking very grave and worn ; 


he began, 
happy 





but he smiled as they entered, and taking 
Isabel into his arms kissed her much as ‘if she 
had been his daughter. 

‘*T suppose I ought to say something severe,” 
tavely; “but you both look so 
don’t know how.” 


“We are happy!” returned Isabel. “ We 
never worry ourselves about the money. I 
grieved a little about my trousseau ; but Harold: 
says it would have been much too grand for 
such humble people.” 

‘*You might have given me a hint,” said the 
Baronet, quietly. ‘As it was your proceedings 
came over me like a thunderclap. I believe, 
Yorke, I had used to covet you for a son-in- 
law.” 

‘*Then we are to be forgiven!” said ,Belle.. 
clapping her hands, ‘I’m awfully glad; I 
shouldn't like to feel Alandyke was closed upon 
me. I began to fear things were very bad when 
Miss Stuart didn’t ever answer my letters. I 
thought you had expressly interdicted all cor- 
respondence with me.” 

Sir Jocelyn sighed. 

‘* Miss Stuart is not at Alandyke now.” 

Belle glanced at him. 

‘*Do you mean = sent her away?” 

Her uncle explained the state of the case, 
carefully omitting the episode which related to- 
Guy Vernon. Isabel and her husband listened 
eagerly. To them it sounded like a page from. 
a fairy tale. 

‘¢T knew she had troubles!” said Belle, with- 
atear in her eye; ‘‘but, oh! I never thought 
she'd do that!” 

‘*Do what?” 

‘** Take her life !’’ 

“She didn’t!” put in Yorke, hastily, 
‘* Little as I know of her I would pledge my 
word Miss Stuart never did that. I should say 
she had fallen into unfriendly hands, and was 
detained there against her will.” 

Sir ie | spent three days with the young 
couple, assured them that their fears of 
poverty were quite unfounded. He even accom- 
panied them to England that the settlements 
might be executed in due form, and assisted 
at the choice and decoration of the bijou villa ; 
then when he had seen them safély settled in 
their nest he took wing again for the continent. 

‘‘Belle,”’ said her husband, suddenly looking 
up from the newspaper ; ‘‘didn’t you tell me 
Miss Stuart had a sister called Beatrice?” 

‘¢ Yes ; she was two years younger than Neil, 
and very beautiful.” 

“ Well, listen !” and he read a lengthy adver- 
tisement of a certain Miss Beatrice Stuart, 
who was to sing that evening at a concert. 
*‘ Shouldn’t you think that’s she ?'”’ 

** Yes. Oh, Harold, let’s go!” 

He laughed. 

‘*It’s rather lucky, child, we don’t depend 
entirely on picture-painting ; it wouldn't be so 
easy then to say ‘ yes’ to all you demands.” 

He was looking fondly into her eyes, a tear 
stood in them as she auswered,— 

‘¢ Ah! but I should never want things then. 
I could have been contented with ever so little. 
Don’t you believe me, dear?” 

“I know you would. Forgive me, Belle? 
Then it is settled. We will go and hear Miss 
Stuart ; and how are we to find out if she is 
sister to that poor girl you were so fond of ?” 

“Oh, I should know her fat once ; Nell de- 
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scrib2d her so often. She is tall and slight, 
with bright blue eyes and real golden hair.”’ 

‘‘ Mr, Ainslie's the director of the Maber- 
ton Popular Concerts; I know him very well. 
We'll coon get an introduction to Miss Beatrice, 
if she possesses the blue eyes and golden hair.’ 

Belle looked delighed. 

It was a splendid concert, one of the best of 
the season, and Isabel Yorke professed to be 
fond of music; but I doubt if she enjoyed the 
vocal treat provided for her much until the 
fifth song in the programme wasreached. Then 
she strained her eyes eagerly to catch the very 
first glim of the performer ; then, as the 
young y came forward, she telegraphed 
triumphant glances to Harold. There was no 
mistaking Nell’s description of her child-sister. 
This was the “little Bee” so fondly re- 
membered. 

Mg Ainslie was not so easy to reach, and 
when at length ld had reached his ear he 
point-blank refused to give Miss Stuart's 
address. 

‘*She’s a friend of my cousin's, and under my 
particular care,’’ said Dick, stolidly. 

‘*But my wife wants to see her, and we 
think her sister’s a great friend of ours,” 


Dick began to relent, 

“Then you don’t come from her mother and 
the Italian?” ; ; 

“I never saw her mother in my life, and I 
never heard of the Italian. Whom do you 
mean?” , 

‘‘Mrs, Stuart’s an idiot,” returned Dick 
Ainslie, coolly ; ‘‘ but most women are that. 
However, her particular form of idiocy was 
that she married a broken-down spendthrift, 
who lives on her money and abuses her. They 
are trying everything in their power to find 
out Beatrice, and I’ve promised to see they 
don’t bother her.” 

** And you thought I had come from them?” 

‘* Well, one can never be sure,” 3 

‘‘ Now that you're satisfied, perhaps you will 
allow my wife to see Miss Stuart.” 

“I can't do that, she’s gone home, but I'll 
give you her address, and Mrs. Yorke can call 
to-morrow ; but don’t go and turn the ‘¢hild’s 
head. She’s a good little creature, and I don’t 
want her heart broken by any of your fine 
gentlemen friends,”’ 

Harold laughed as he told Belle the result of 
his mission, and how he had promised in their 
joint names not,to subject Miss Beatrice Stuart 
to any matrimonial temptations. 

Bee was sitting hy the open window the next 
afternoon thinking how strange and lonely was 
this new London life, in spite of its pleasure, 
when her landlagy appeared. 

* There is a lady asking for you, Miss Stuart. 
I told her you never saw any strangers; but 
she would not be denied. She says she comes 
from, Mr. Ainslie,” 

Bee hesitated. She had been warned again 
and again to distrust all unknown visitors as 
emissaries from her mother and Mr. D'Arcy; 
but she was feeling dull and lonely. Oh! it 
would be pleasant to see a friendly face. 

‘* What kind of a person is it? Do you think 
she has really come from Mr. Ainslie? ” 

‘Well, as to that, Miss Stuart, I can’t say ; 
but she looks a lady that isn’t used-to be said 
no to.. She came in the prettiest little carriage 
you ever saw.” 


* Ask her to come uff.” | place where Nell had ever bsen before. 
But she could hardly believe her eyes. Her | not possibly be an- apartment at Alandyke ~it 
visitor was a girl not much older than herself, | looked more like a room in a cottage, - 


whose rich Parisian toilet and high-born, 
patrician face told very plainly she did not 
come at Charfes D'Arcy's bidding. 

_ Bee stood speechless at the sight of the 
brilliant vision ; but there was something in her | 
beauty and her loneliness which touched | 
Belle’s heart. Without knowing in the least what | 
she was going to do she kissed the girl affec- 
toinately on her fair, rounded cheek. 


“T liked you the moment I saw you—I felt | across her breast. 


sure we should be friends.” 

“Don’t you think there is some mistake?” 
said Bee, timidly. ‘ Are you not taking me for 
aume one else,” 





| her before, only she had no idea where. The 


“T don’t think so; I believe you are the 
sister of some one who was very kind to me.” 

Bee started. 

“Did you know Nell?” she asked. ‘Oh, did 
you really know my sister Nell?” 

“T knew her, and loved her. We-were firm 
friends, and she often talked tome of her 
sister. You are not ‘ little’ Bee,’ but in all else 
the description was very good.” 

A bright pink colour came‘into Bee’s cheeks. 

“TI think you must be Miss Vernon; Nell 
used to write about you often.” 

‘T used to be,” said the bride, with a very 
pretty blush; ‘* but I have been married about 
two months to the best man in the world.” 

‘** You don’t look a bit like a married lady.” 

‘¢T shall in time, I hope. I'm Mrs. Harold 
Yorke, and I really make intense efforts to seem 
wise and dignified.” 

Bee laughed, she vould not help it ; then the 
laugh faded, and her face grew very grave, 

“It is two months since you were married I 
think you said, Mrs. Yorke? Then you do not 
know our trouble? Nell has left Alandyke, and 
we cannot hear anything of her,” 

**T knew she had left Alandyke ; but I hoped 
you would have given me news of her.” 

Bee shook her head. 

**T never even knew she had left. Iused to 
think she was cruel and unkind not to answer 
my letters. Then a friend of mine wrote to 
Lady Daryl, and she answered Nell was gone.” 

The girl’s tears almost choked her. Belle | 
stooped down beside her, and put one hand 
caressingly on her soft hair. 

‘*She was so good and true,” sobbed Bee. 
‘*Oh, Mrs. Yorke, you can’t think how I miss 
her. Nell was just all the world to me—it 
seems as if a part of myself was gone.” 

** Cheer up! ” said Belle, hopefully. ‘‘ I know 
it all looks dark and mysterious, but I believe 
we shall hear soon. I can’t think Nell is dead.” 





‘*T think she is married.” we 8 

**No,” with another blush ; “I don't think | 
that, Wewere so much together, she would 
have told me if she had hada lover.” | 

‘‘But where canshe be?” | _ 

Belle was not ready for an answer. ‘She put | 
her arms round the pretty singer; and told ‘her | 
she would be her sister until’ Nel was found, | 
and then she entreated Beatrice to come home | 
and spend the rest of the day with her. 

** Do come ! I want to show you my husband 
and my house. Bee (I suppose you'll let me 
call you Bee), I have quite set my heart upon 
your coming, so do say yes !” 

“But, Mrs. Yorke——” : 

Belle silenced her excuses, and fairly insisted 
on her putting on her hat and jacket and going 
down to the pretty victoria which was waiting. 

“T feel as if I were Cinderella,” said Bee, | 
prettily, “and you the’fairy godmother, who | 
was going to give me a glimpse of pleasure.’’ 

She little knew how true her words would 
prove. . 


CHAPTER XILY. 


WHEN Nell came to herself she was in a little 
room where she was quite certain she had never 
been before, Everything was beautifully clean ; 
the curtains and counterpane of the little iron 
| bedstead were white as the new fallen ‘snow. 
| There was no trace of ‘povert¥ about the 
dwelling, only it was quite (different from any 

It could 





Nell put one hand to her head and tried to 
think. Her thoughts would not come. She 
felt so terribly weak. she seemed to be sinking 
almost through the floor. The tears filled her 
eyes. She was so tired ; she had no pain, only 
a weary, faint feeling; only her head was so | 
heavy she could not lift it from the pillow. 

An old woman came in dressed in quaint grey, | 
with a mob cap, and a white handkerchief folded | 
Nell fancied she had seén 





| new comer walked up to the bedside and stood 
| regarding the thin, wasted form. } 
i “Ymeant to hate her,” she muttered, be- | 


| 


| would ever haye been in her own. 


| had for the beet -tea, 


tween her teeth ; ‘‘and yet I can't. Perhaps 
it's my having nursed her through this illness 
has made me care for her. She’s nothing to 
me. I’ve every cause to wish her dead for 
their sakes ; and yet I think I’d rather that she 
lived.” ‘ 

She had muttered this so inaudably that Neli 
had only caught a word here and there, too 
little to convey any ing to her mind. 
Only one-thing she did understand—the face 
which bent over her was not unfriendiy. 
Beneath that grim expression there was some- 
thing kind. She seemed to remember vaguely 
many wakeful nights in which that same white 
cap had kept vigil in the room, and there was no 
terror in her voice as she said, feebly--oh! so 
feebly,— 

‘*‘ Where am I?” 

‘¢ She’s come to her head,” muttered Goody. 
Then she turned round towards Nell and sai+, 
gently: ‘‘You’ve been very ill. You'd better 
not try to talk:”’ 

The grey eyés looked wistfully into hers. 

“I'm trying to understand it. How didI 
come here ?”’ 

‘*T brought you.” : 

‘* Then it wasn’t a dream? I have really left 
Alandyke? Sir Jocelyn did send me away ?” 

** You’ve left right enough.” 

“ And how did I come here? Where is it? 
Why have I the rushing of water in my ears? 
Why when I shut my eyes doI seem to feel my- 
self sinking?” 

Goody was a thorough nurse. She knew it 
would do less harm to the girl for her to be told 
the truth than to torment herself with idle 
fancies. 

** You fell into the lake,” ‘she said, shortly, 
‘and I fished you out. You were almost 
drowned ; for hours I thought we'd never bring 
you to.” 

“You meant it kindly,” murmured. the poor 
oe 7“ but; oh? I wish/yowhadnu't!” 

“ec Th ? »” »ikae 

a aur so tired!” 

“You'll be rested 'sdon.” 

‘Ard I'm in sach trouble, I have no home,’ 
no money. ‘Sir Jo¢elyn has sent me away frou 
Alandyke, and——”’ she broke in a succession ot: 
convulsive sobs, and them sank into a fainting 
fit, so long and exhausting-the old nurse really: 
believed she had got her wish, and closed her 
eyes for ever to the world she found so dreary. 

“T wish yon let me fetch # doctor, sannt, ’ 
begged Goody’s niece—a stalwart young-woman. 
who, in spite_of her size, stood itisuch dread of 
her aunt as to be completely subservient te-her 

** You will do nothing of the kind,*Bab.. I 
brought her to before; I°can do the. same 
now.” : 

‘But it isn’t right!” protested hew:hand- 
maiden, bolder in the sufferér’s-iuterest than slie 
“Tf the 
poor young lady died.” 

* She’s not going to die!” interrupted Goody. 
She’ an orphan, and there’s no-one to care 
what becomes of her. She may aswell stay 
here till she's better.”’ 

“Sir Jocelyn seemed to care a great deal,” 
said the niece, quietly. ‘They say he was as 
much put out as if it had been one of his owu 
little girls.’ 

‘Just hold your tongue, Bab! . The poor 
child’s here, and here she'll stay; if-you les 
out a word about it-you can just pack up 
your box and go.” 

“T shan’t tell your secrets, aunt, it's not 
likely,” said Bab, ia an injured tone; “ but Lm 
sure I wonder folks don’t tind out there's some- 
thing-very queer here.” 

7 Why a 

‘Just think of the things you've bought— 
brandy and ice, and jelly from Wharton, to say 
nothing of the pounds and pounds of beef we've 
It's cost a lot of money, 
aunt.” 

‘*It isn't your money !”’ 

“No,” meekly, “but I feel so stupid, ‘The 
butcher asked me to-day if we fed the cats ou 
beef-tea. He said he conldn’t make out how 
else we used such lots of gravy beef.”’ 

“* We pay him for it.” 
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‘Yes, but folks will talk.” 
« Let them.” 
“ The house is well nigh shut up ; so you see 
there's not much stirring,”’ ; 
The ‘ house” Pame« Alandyke—it was 
lways so spoken 6f in the village. 
’ Shut At snapped Goody. ‘' Where’s that 
man ? ” 
She meant Sir Jocelyn Leigh. She often 80 
spoke of him, and Barbara quite understood 


her. e 
“I believe he’s in furrin’ partéjaunt; the 
new governess didn’t do, and -Bady Dai 
gone up to London to find r; but forthe 
little ladies and their nurse*the house is well- 
nigh empty.” 2 
“She,” Goody nodded towards ‘the 
sick-room, ‘‘ must have 
“More,” succinctly “ itew 
she come, and we're in June mg 
But after that long fainting 


relapse. Thecruel fever, which! 
gone, esme back, and for days 
between life and. death. 





tra to her own skill instead of in a 
sedical man, She nursed: thes er night 
and day ; she seemed to have taken Nell into her 
heart of heart, and to:cherish her jast as she 
had cherished Lady Alberta and her children ; 


ag, pale 
ry gs a skeleton, Nell was laid for 
the fisgt time'om the old-fashioned sofa A the 
Leer tere literally rolled down the old 
withered cheeks. w % 

“She'll do now,” she confided to Bab ; “she’s 


out of the wood.’’ : 
‘*Maybe,” retorted Bab, who -was ‘not a 


cheerful disposition. ‘“*Maybe,.1 ees: 
know best, aunt; to mé she leoks like a eath's 
head stuck on a short pole.” 

“ You think you’re cute !” 


*T don't,” said Bab, stoutly. ‘Only it’s | 


what Miss looks like.” 
Poor little Nell! those long weeks. ‘of suffers 


ing had changed her terribly. The slight form | 


was.so, wasted that the bones started through 


her skin; her face’ was déaiily “white, save | 


where the blue ygins showed through the tyans- 
parent skin ; her Soft hair had been shaved off 


in the fever, and now hung in little carling | 


riugs over her pretty head ; her beautifal eyes, 

brighter than ever, seemed too large for her 
» Wan fac3. 

Goody delighted in her progréss, but yet’ she 


could hardly move from chair to sofa unassisted, | 


tottered when she tried to walk a few steps, 
and seemed altogether so weak and shadow-like 
that Bab might well have been pardoned her 
comparison. : 

She had been ill nearly for months. Tt-came 
home to Nell with an awful pang when she was 
well enough to think of such tiitgs‘as dates 
and time, 

For full four months her mother and Bee had 
heard nothing of her; they must think her 
dead, She wondered what had happened at 
Alandyke, whether Belle had really carried out 
ber threats and refused .to marry her. cousin, 
and how it fared with the pretiy, black-eyed 
children she had loved so well. 

Goody watched her patient anxiously ; she 
saw that there was a feverish glitter in Nell’s 
clear eyes, a haunting anxiety on her brow. 
The old woman guesses a little what she was 
thinking of. 

“You musn’t talk of going yet,’”’ she said, in 
her blunt way, one night when Nell tried to 
thank her for all her kindness, and suggested, 
now her trembling fingers would hold a pen, 
she should write to her mother, and by return- 
ing to Camberwell relieye her humble friends 
of a part of the burden they had so voluntarily 
assumed. ‘* You're not well enough for such a 
journey.” ? 

Sot bingy bee smile, 

But I. have been here so long,’ and ‘the 
fas be getting anxious—my inbttibe and little 


“ No they won't,” returned Good 
3 a sternly, as 
i she were fully competent to pers be for their 
sentiments. “4 wouldn't tell you while you 


3 ~ Merah whe ; 


were so bad; but you may be able to bear it 
now—your ma’s got another husband.” 
Nells eyes filled with tears. It seemed 
putting the faint hope of her father’s return 
which she had always cherished so far away. 
“Are you quite sure? How do you know?” 
“T've got a friend in Camberwell,” said 
Goody,mendaciously. ‘‘I reckon you need not 
hurry back to Bilby-road, Miss Nell; the new 
master's. not your sort. They say he’s an 
Italian who has seen better days.” 
“Poor little Bee !” 
‘She isn’t poor at all; she’s found good 

















who seem quite to have taken her 
. fron Bilby-road.” 
Rel mlittle sigh. ; 
Howe find it a ; 
ose,” sai , unctuonslhy. 
ou did get ane ge be all 
iher, 80 I thought I'd have 





oa 
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a se 
here’s thing téfery about.” 
“TI can’t help it. Tssmew I had no real 
home; but I thought Kopel have gone there 
for. adittle while, and a@w I've lost them both, 
tay mother and Bee.”- 

“*Now don’t fret,” retorted Goody, ‘or 
i in, As soon as ever 





yours 
bre suite well yous to adie 
be ate but.d dé n to lose sight 
» nee 
pet you to me?” 
“* Because I'd a good Bi6 todo with your 
accidenit.”’ a 
“You!” 


ic Aye) gflog.-yau'se Better I don't mind 


t when you were at the worst 


T used to'feel if you died I should be a mur- 
deress,” 


“ But you never hurt me.” 

Goody bent over her. 

|  ** What is the last thing you recollect before 

* you fell into the lake? ” 

| ‘I'he girl closed her eyes a moment, as though 
to think, then she said, slowly,— 

‘‘T remember now,.you, were there, and you 
had dong something strange, only I don't. know 
what. _ saw me; and asked me my name, 
pean you, held up.your hand as .if in anger, 

| and——” 
|. And you were-frightened and fell into the 
lake.”’ 

“-Yus.” ss 

* Well, of course it-was my fault for frighen- 
ing you; but your name startled me, I. had 
hated it for years. I tried hard to hate you.” 

** Really |.” 

‘Yes, but somehow I couldn't. You've got 
a sweet face, and the children loved’ you. 
You've “heard, maybe, I was Lady Alberta's 
nurse? Iloved her as‘ff I'd been her mother.’ 

‘She must have. been very good.” 

ry Why ? lid 

* Every one seems to have loved herso. You 
are crying now when you speak of her; and 
anyone can see that her loss has blighted her 
husband's life.” 

Goody shook her head. 

‘It's not that. He never loved her— 
never!” 

‘But yet he mourns for her.” 

* He doesn't !’’ 

Nell stared. 

“ You've heard many a strange story about 
Sir Jocelyn since you came to'Alandyke,”’ said 
the old nurse, ‘‘ but I expect you have never 
guessed the true one.” 

“T have thought there was a secret’in his 
life. He seemed as one troubled by something 
great.” 

“Aye! Well, I am the only living creature 
who shares that secret. { was his wife’s nurse, 
and he dismissed me like a dog. He wouldn't 
let me be with my darling on her death-bed. 
Do you wonder that I hate him?” 

** If you loved her'so much I do, 
not have liked you to hate him.”’ 

“I don’t know,” said Goody, slowly; ‘it 
was not a happy marriage. She took him for 
his money, fand he admired her beauty.” 


She would 





friendsyiwwho are doing well by her—a doctor: 
oad hs waa 





Nell sighed. She was wondering how any 
woman could have been Sir Jocelyn Leigh’s 
wife and not have loved him. Poor lonely girl! 
He had judged her harshly, had spoken cruelly 
to her, and yet, for all that, she loved him. 
Nothing could alter her love; if she never saw 
his face again she would go down to her grave 
loving him just the same. 

““Will nothing ease his burden?” she asked, 
slowly. ‘‘ You tell me his sorrow is not grief 
for his wife’s death ; that mourning’ for her is 
not the cause:df his troubled brow? Youseem 
toknow the seoret. Will nothing make him 

nist : 


The woman did not answer, In her own 
mind she had formed a scheme which would 
raise the cloud from Sir J 's brow, secure 
Alandyke for ever as “his ¢ 8 , and 
give them. # loving mother, bat if that scheme 
was to prosper it must be kept a secret yet. 

“ He is abroad,” she said, at last. ‘' He 
weut goon after Miss Isabel's wedding. A 
stoléi match that. «Mr. Vernon was jilted 
wen? month of his marriage day.” 

“They had another governess, but she didn’t 
answer. They say then dy’s.voice was 
full of imdignation—“‘they say she dated tu 
strike Miss Adela!” 

Nell’s tears dropped thick and fast. 

“How could she ? > Oh f how could she?” 

rctighe-ah Laie Datta. My lalpeene ber 
DP ady Dai y- , er 
packing, then she was afraid Sir Jocelymaould 
hear of 16,” 

‘‘ And whe is with the children now? ” 

‘*Qnly their nurse. She’s a good sort of 
woman, but they ought.to have someéoneelse. 
Lady Daryl has gone to London to. fiad « 
governess.” 

‘*T wish——” 

*€You don’t mean you wish to go back there 
after Sir Jocelyn’s treatment of you?” 

‘¢T don’t know,” said Nell, with a sort of 


choked sob. ‘‘I suppose I ougtt not to wish 


it, only I loved the children so; and no place 
will ever seem so dear to.me as Alandyke,”’ 

“ And ‘yet you were~only’there three 
ménths!” 

“No; I can’t understand it, only it seemed 
as if I had known the ‘whole house before; I 
could find my ‘way over itin a week unaided. 
The children used to say I must have lived 
thcré in my dreams.” ¢ 

Goody did not’ seem ‘sutprised. 

‘* Well, make haste snd get strong,” she said, 
oracularly ; ‘and who knows but that“ some 
day or other you may go back there.”’ 

Nell shook her head ; the idea seemed too 
much happiness. , 

After that day she made rapid -progress— 
the summer weather brought back the elasticity 
to her step, the faint breath of ‘colour’ to her 
cheeks. Very delicate, very fragile she must 
be for a long time; but.the awful hollow look 
had disappeared from ‘her cheeks, and her 
fingers were no longer. nothing but ‘skin ‘and 
bone. 

She used to go out sometimes in Goody's 
garden; behind the high walls she was quite 
safe from observation. She could hardly have 
taken longer excursions had she wished to, for 
the thick crimson shawl in which she had 
wrapped hersélf that fatal evening contained 
her sole article of outdoor apparel. 

Angust found her almost well, and then 
again she began to talk of leaving her kind 
nurse ; but Goody always listened, with a far- 
off lcok on her face as, though she did not 
like the notion, and once she asked point- 
blank,— 

‘* Where would you go?” 

Nell started. it brooght back to -her the 
consciousness she had not a farthing in her 
peeket, nor even the commonest outdoor cloth- 
ing. Clearly she could not leave Goody’s with- 
out that good woman's consent. She had not 
even writing materials, nor the possibility of 
posting @ letter. Poor Nell! that grieved her 
most of -a!l. 

+* Not that I conld write,” she thought, “if 
I had money ever so—I have not Bee's ad- 
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[‘‘ THEBR’S BAD NEWS UP AT THE HOUSE, AUNT, 


drese. Mother never loved me, and now she 
has another Lusband she won’t think much 
about my father’s children ; but what am I to 
do? Ican’t stay here always.” 

She was still weak, so weak that any exer- 
tion tired her sadly; but one evening, when 
Goody had gone out on one of those strange 
nocturzal expeditions she was so fond of 
taking, and which not even Nell’s il/ness had 
deterred her from two or three times 
a-week, the invalid collected her strength, and 
went out into the kitchen. 

‘* Please, Bab, I want to talk to you.” 

Bab put her a chair respectfully, She may 
have objected to her aunt’s hospitality at 
first ; but Nell’s sweet face had quite won her 
heart. 

‘* What is it, miss?” 

‘**T can’t stay here always,” her voice broke 
in a little sob, ‘‘and I don’t know where to 
go or what to do. I have no money in the 
world, Bab; not even a penny. Your aunt 
bas been very, very good to me, but she won't 
let me speak of going. I can’t stay herea 
burden to her always. What can I do!” 

Bab hesitated. 

“I think aunt’s got some plan for you, 
miss,” she said, at last, ‘‘Often.at nights, 
when she thinks I’m asleep, I hear her mur- 
muring. and it’s always your name she’s say- 
ing. If I was you, miss, I'd just bide quiet— 
she'll tell you soon.” 

Nell looked troubled, 

‘*Bat Ihave costher somuch. Think of the 
expense I have been to yon all these weeks !”’ 

“You need not worry over that, mics, 
Aunt bas plenty of money; her lady gave it 
pé I med a a felt the few things 
she's spenta think somehow your i 
has done her good.” a 

‘Done her good!” 

“Well, she was strange at times, She'd 
£0t so violent when she talked abont Sir Jocelyn 
i used to be quite frightened. Well, you see, 
miss, all through your illness she had to keep 
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quiet for fear of disturbing you, and now she 
hasn't bad one of her wild fits for months. 
She thinks whole lots of yon, mies; and, oh! 
if you could stay anyhow I wish you would!” 

* And you think your aunt has really some 
plan for me, Bab?” 

‘*I’m quite sure of it, Miss. and 
again I hear her talking in her sleep, and it’s 
always about a vow she must break, and I 
think somehow you're mixed up in that. 
Perhaps what she’s sworn she won't do she 
thinks you could do for her.” 

That conversation made a great impression 
on Nell. Sheceased to struggle against the un- 
certainty which troubled her, She banished the 
tormenting doubts of her future, and spent her 
days in the little cottage, striving by all that lay 
in her power to pay in kindness a little of the 
attentions that had been showered on her in 
all the long months of her illness. 

There was little stirring in the village; but 
one day Barbara came in with a grave face. 
Nell could not question ber, bunt Goody asked 
at once what was the matter, 

‘*There’s bad news up at the house, aunt. 
Little Miss Adela is very ill.’’ 

— y looked like one stunned with a sudden 
ow. 


‘* What is it, girl? Speakout!” 

But Babknew no particulars, The little 
girl bad been ailing for some time, but only 
now had her illness assumed a serious form. 
It was bronchitis, and, in spite of her healthy 
constitution, the doctor shook his head. 

‘* And her aunt’s in London !” quoth Goody, 
very indignantly ; “ and her father gallevant- 
ing over the world. I suppose they'll leave the 
poor lamb to die alone!” 

“It may not be so bad as that,” said Nell, 
anxiously. 

‘' Ah, misa!” said Bab, ‘‘ they say she has 
fretted sadly after you. Neither she nor her 
sister could bear the new governess, and now 
stretched in her little cot they say her one 
cry's for you, that it’s pitiful-like to hear her 
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LITPLE MI8S ADELA’S VEBY ILL.”] 


moaning for you, and to know you can’t 
come.” 

“Only a sick child’s fancy,” said Goody, 
shortly. “They all kinds of whims and 
fancies into their heads when they’re ill.” 

But the accounts the next day were worse, 
and towards evening a report got about the 
village that the little heiress of the Park was 
dying. Nell said nothing ; but she went into 
her own room, wrapped herself in her scarlet 
shawl, and then came back, saying simply,— 

‘I'm going to Alandyke. 1t may be wrong; 
but,oh ! I cannot stay away.” 

“They'll take you for a ghost,” 

**T don't think a0,” 

‘* Very likely you'll not get let in.” 

‘‘ I can goin by the private entrance, that 
staircase opens on the corridor leading to the 
nursery. Don’t try to stop me; I feel as if I 
must see her again. Nurse always liked me; 
I don’t think she can refuse to let me look at 
Adela once more.” 

Goody shook her head, and declined to ex- 
press an opinion ; but sie pulled the shawl 
more closely round the slight, fragile figure, 
bid her beware of draughts, and then held 
open the door, while slowly and feebly Nell 
went forth into the August sunshine, that 
sweet summer evening, lured back to Alan 
dyke by the danger of a little child, 


(To becontinucd.) 








Tr is one proof of good education, and of true 
refinement of feeling, to respect antiquity. 


Tae “ Frog Bonnet” anp THE “‘ ARTICHOKS 
Bonyet’’ are two spring novelties in Paris— 
more novel than beautiful. ‘Froggy’ re- 

s in a nest of grass in the front of the 
head-gear, and the artichokes are either repre 
sented as a miniature bouquet, or one lile- 
sized vegetable forms the whole bonnet. The 
latter arrangement looks very charming, W® 
are told. 
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[IN ANOTHER INSTANT SIR BARBY WAS GAZING IN AMAZEMENT INTO CELIA’S FACE.) 


NOVELETTE J 
LADY BERTHA’S MAID. 
—o— 
CHAPTER I, 


Two pretty ladies were titting in a cosy and 

elegant morning-room, 

ne, Lady Bertha, was a rich young wife. 
The other, Lady Beatrice, a richer young 
widow, 

She was seated in a rocking-chair, moving 
gently backwards and forwards, and looking 
rather bored, 

Lady Bertha was opposite her, having her 
writing-table before her—looking very per- 
plexed, 

“ Half-past one, Bertha,” said Beatrice, re- 
ferring to her watch. You will have no more 
applicants to-day, and I am sure you can’t do 
better than Miss Flora Macphercon.”” 

‘*So very grim,” said Lady Bertha, “I 
should be afraid of her, and so prim and 
severe in her dress too; if she made such a 
fright of me as she looks herself I should have 
to submit.” 

“If she dressed that little pictare of a 
duchess you need have no fear, Read her 
note again,” 

Lady Bertha took up the dainty little note 
lying open before her and read : 

“ Flora Macpherson bas been four years maid 
to the Duchess of Brightlande, who will gladly 
— . yee ser reference. She is & compe- 

nd valuable servant— . 
worthy.” rvant—thoroughly trust 

. Seemsa Pity to lose her,” says Beatrice, 
Mu: I would ‘rather take Mrs, Gordon's 
— says Bertha, glancing at another 


” 4 neat Bile creature, certainly,” 
ery clever and obliging,” reads Lad 
Bertha, “ but I don’t seein like her,” " 
Lady Bertha has been interviewing maids 





from 11 till 1.30 for two days. She looks 
tired, and worried, aud undecided. 

Lady Beatrice,'her sister, came to help her by 
her superior judgment, and she looks tired—but 
decided, 

“T am for the Macpherson,” she declares. 

** She cannot come till the 14th,” says Lady 
Bertha, Mélanie can come on the 9th.” 

“ Well then, see Mra, Gordon at once if you 
fancy her so strongly, and then if there’s any- 
thing _—s her you might/see the duchess 
about Miss Grim.” 

‘*As if Miss Grim will forgive me, if I treat 
her in that way.” 

“ Well, my dear Bertha, they are the only 
two promising candidates. If yon don’t mean 
to go through another morning or two of this 
work you must decide between them.” 

Just then a Page 8p eared to inquire 
whether her ladys: ip wo z see @ young person 
who had just called in answer tothe advertise- 
ment. 

“ Of ‘course,” Lady Bertha would ; ‘‘ why 
had he not shown her up at once?” 

** Past the half-hour, my lady.” 

‘* Never mind, send her up at once.” 

Lady Bertha seemed perfectly relieved at 
this possible chance of reprieve from the in- 
valuable Flora. 

In a few moments there entered a girl, so 
graceful and elegant. that both ladies received 
her with a gesture of marked courtesy, feeling 
that some interesting victim of misfortune 
stood before them. 

Nothing could have been simpler than her 
costume. A brown serge dress, made as plainly 
as possible, but fitting her lovely erect figure 
Closely as a riding-habit, a little frilling round 
the soft white throat, a charming little hat of 
brown velvet shading off with the smooth 
braids of dead gold hair, not a feather or bow 
saving a few of shining, satin that seemed to 
fasten her dress from the throat downwards. 

“Some girl who dreads governessing,’’ 





thought Lady Bertha ; “ aclergyman’s daughter, 
perhaps, poor thing.” 

What was her surprise, then, to learn, on 
questioning the young person, that she had been 
parlour-maid for two years in the household of 
the Misses Hope, three maiden sisters living in 
Bayswater. 

e Misses Hope had farnished her with a 
letter of recommendation 0 extremely eulo- 
gistic that Lady Bertha resolved {on taking 
advantage of their offer to receive her that 
very day, if necessary, and answer in person 
the fullest inquiries. 

So Celia Kendrick departed with the under- 
standing that Lady Bertha would certainly see 
the Misses Hope before four that afternoon. 

‘Well, Beatrice, what a fortunate thing 
this nice girl should turn up just at the last 
moment. I do hope she will suit; I am 
charmed with her!” 

“Why?” continued Lady Bertha, a little 
pettishly. ‘‘ Surely, Beatrice, you must prefer 
her to that Macpherson. Her manners and 
dress are quite perfect. Not a flower or 
feather or bit of finery about her,”’ 

“Yet you yourself, Bertha, would not object 
to be dressed exactly as she was. Artful sim- 
plicity ; as to her dress—a study in brown and 
gold. Her manners certainly are natural. I 
daresay she has a history.” 

‘“‘ Well, do you like her or—don’t you?” 

‘‘Frankly—no! and I can’t say why, but 
ed can but try her, if you find she is all 
right.” 

‘“‘ And she only asks twenty-five pounds.” 

“I would rather give the Macpherson her 
sixty pounds, 

‘*Ohb Bee, dear, you are sc determined when 
you take a dislike to anyone.” 

“Bertha, dear, I do believe in first impres- 
sions, and I have an instinctive dislike to this 
beautiful girl, but, there is the luncheon bell ; 
give me something to eat, and let me go, for I 
am full of business to-day. You and Charles 
will be sure to dine with me, for Harry is con- 
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&nown- to herself, his stately gravity had been | their friends, So Sir Charles only accompanied } then, putting on a pink-spotted cambric-drees The 
rathér oppressive to her brighter, nature, and | the ladies. : } ing-gown, she proceeded to brash her shining F that, 
Sir. Harry’s frank, joyous, mannets were re- As the carriage drove off Oelia turned to | hair by the fire in har lady’s room. for a 
freshing to her spiriis. And as he devoted | ascend the stairs, saying to the man-servant | ‘This opération over, she took a book from : 
himself in. the mosh natural and affectionate | who closed the hall door,— the shelves, and read-steadily for an hour or “7 
er to soothe and cheer the pretty young ‘‘ Please to say I shail not cometo supper. I| so. Then she worked till Lady Bertha re. being 
dow, the ending was all but inevitable, and | williiedown at once, as I may be wanted when | tarned. She did not-try to sleep As she meat 
chough many jwise heads were shaken when | her ladyship;returns, and.she expects to.be | worked she flushed a little, and smiled as she oN 
the engagement became kaown, Lady Beatrice | late.” recalled the light touch of a cool white hand, “y 
had not a misgiving, . : “ Proud thing!” sniffed the head housemaid, | the laughing look of two haughty blue eyes, “y 
The marringe-day was now about thtee| However, Lady Beatrice’s maid, who was a| and the patrician accents of a most pleasami That: 
months off ; and Lady Beatrice and Sir Harry | merry, pleasant little person, gladly joined the | voice. Lady. 
were to join the October party at Gharton | party,. which was so uncommonly pleasant| Sir Harry, who had by this time joined promi 
Woods, the guests of Sir Cnarles aud Lady | that Celia was not so much missed, :. | Baatriéé, thought that the lovely girl. he hai by He 
Bertha. ; Meanwhile she was.taking the opportunity of | left might have graced the fair group he found not 90) 
These four had gone there together, wishing | carrying out @ long séttled purpose. She pro- | in the drawing-room, He was strack bys one, @ 
to have a week to themselves before the.other | oseded at once to her mistregs’s room, which | certain likeness between herself and his peer ways 
guests should arrive. Celia had proved herself | she put into neatést order, She occupied her- | less Beatrice. Moreover, did he take himsé! B 59 abo 
a trite artist, and‘had taken toher new daties | self thus till the supper bell sounded, and after | to task,.as he found himself more than. ontt Poor 
as composedly as if she had been bret tothem. | giving herself time to be sure they were all at recalling the memory. of that tiny kiss, tears g 
Gentle aud obliging as she was, she was not | table, she took from the wardrobe a lovely - oe 
popular among the servants, and spent as little | dress of ivory satin, in which she proceeded to you, H 
time with them as possible, confining herself | array herself. A few pale fresh roses at her CHAPTER IV. 4086 & 1 
to ber own workroom, and most diligently | throat were all the ornaments she chose with | A wrx after this evening a brilliant circk “We 
contriving to be fally employed there, this dress. had assembled at the pleasant, hospisabk) reason; 
Lady Berths, enchanted with “her skill and Having thoroughly surveyed the effect | house of Sir Charles Yorke, “ La 
Picturesque taste, spent a good deal of time | of this costume she took it off, and, putting it Celia contrived that her evening waif me. T 
with her discassing and arranging delightfal | aside, she drew forth a superb dinner dress of | shoald be more regular than ever, “ Cel; 
maysteries and effects, sapphire velvet. She put it on, and as her One evening she slipped out as usaal, ati— know it 
Very often, as soon as her mistress, whose | trusting mistress had left her the key of her | walked quickly in the direction of a certs — Bartha 
toilet had cost her as much thought and care jewel drawer, she took thence a parure of dia- | old tree at the farther end cof the woll attached 
aS aly artist could expend on an exquisite | monds, and in a trice her lovely head and | Under this trea stood Hugh —in fact, had bee fare at} 
pictaré; had descended radiant tothe drawing- | snowy throat and arma were adorned with the standing there for some time—his. handsom “Bat 
room, Celia woald throw over her head a white dazzling gems, The fairy slippers worn with | face alight with eager expectation, Very rea, 
—_ cone and slip quietly ous for a stroll | this dress were deck:d with diamond rosettes, Tae moment he caught sight of the gracefd “Tdo 


- is Not till she had quite completed her toilet did | Agure approaching him he stepped for wat reasonab 
‘*Artfal thing,” remarked the head hoase-'| she approach the glass, Aud then! with outatretchied hands; but though Celi§§ comes tg 


maid; “she takes good care no one shall geta| She uttered a cry of delight. Butin one of | placed both her little hands confidingly in DA ness she 
chance to go with he?. the guest chambers there was a glassina better | he made no caressing movement, althoug B trifleg a 


“ She's got her reasons, Miss Jane, you may | light, and thither sue ran, — Heaven knows how he had to exert all #9 ence,” 

m+ detythinasees tales ih ” She stood for a few yaar gazing, flashed | strength of his strong nature to — the ie I 
sire it is certai t i ic i i i an 

tat Hugh Lorrish, the handsome ‘eon at = and breathless at the dazzling picture before | passionate longing to fold ber to hig heart, nd to le, 


her, a8 the glorious gems on head.and arms | to shower on her the tender words thatlea!§ time jg », 
and soft white neck flashed and blazed in the | to his lips. Wei, 


brilliaat light over the longglass, Thensweep-| -She raised her innocent eyes to his. Ab! 


vld keeper, was sometimes her companion in 
vuese sbrolls, bat that was*no business of any- 
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SEE 
he might. master werd and gesture, but to 
quench the fire of love ! 
eyes, to qaiet the passion that-might be heard 
in the throbs of his noble hear6, in the quick: 
coming reepiration that stayed bis very speech, 


to hide all this was beyond his power;'and, 


she, standing before him, both hands folded in 
nis, marked every token. 
For a few minutes she stood, her eyes up- 


lifted to-his handsome face, reading, even de- |’ 


liberating, over every point-wf the «stony it 

ld. : 
“For a few moments she felt tha she must 

give the signal that should embolden him to 

draw her within those safe arms, that should 
unseal the-imprisoned flood, of tender,, pas-; 
sionate words, waiting only for that signal to 
purst their-bounds. 
For. a moment she felt ang saw so clearly 
that the knowledge was auguish, that never 
again could earth offer her such @ measure of 
rapture, as well as of peace and safety, 
Bar a moment she felt that to lay her proud, 
head.on that broad breast would be rest an- 
utterable, that no sweeter fate could be pre- 
pared for-any woman than to be this man’s 
wife, Every.argument that her wisest coun- 
sellor, ber most loving friend could have arged 
passedas lacidly through her mind in those 
tew moments,as. if they had taken hours. to 
impress, ; 

ls-was the crisis that comes to most of.us, 
the tender, earnest pleading of our-guardian 
angels. What awful infatnation causes us. to 
choose, deliberately choose, the evil, and refuse 
the good? So with a sigh she drew her hands 
trom bis. 4 

Instantly be released her, and. composing 
himself with a-violent effort: he stood. cala, 
erect before her, the only marks of conflict his 
pale, set face, his laboured breathing. 

“This ismy auswer, Celia, 1am to give up 
the hope ofealling you my wife?”’ he said, at 
last, in low,,sad tones: i. 2 

“ [havethought over yourletter, Hugh, and 
Tam suxe,it will be-best-to wait—not to ens 
gagé ourselves so hastily.” 

“You don't. expect: me to-agree.with you? 
The only proper reason you: can give me.ia 
that you don’t care enough .abont.me to. wish 
for an engagement, If that,is so, you. are 
doing right.” 

**T can't say, Hugh, I see no reason for 
being so hasty, Why cannes we wait, till we 
meet again 2” ©. ati 

“‘ Next season, you mean!” 3 

“ Yes, I am-eurg-it. would. be. wiser.’ 

“I have very good. reasons,:for what I say, 
That it. would ba wiser to let Sir Charles and 
Lady Bertha, know at once that you. ae my 
promised wide—that is, if: you.love me—and, 
by Heaven! Oclia,Z cannot believexyou have 
not some kind feeling for met. Oh, my sweet 
one, don’t tell me that your gentle, winning 
ways have been: mere coquetry! You are 
so above such cruelty and vanity ! ” 

Poor ‘fellow ! . his voice trembled,-and the 
tears sprang tohis eyes. 

‘‘I should not go that way to work with 
you, Hugh, besure, I know that I should bat 
ios¢ & friendif I did,” , 

“ Well, then, darling, tell me what is your 
teason for keeping me in snepense ?” 

‘Lady Bertha wonld not be able to spare 
me. There is the London season, snd——” 

” Celia, all this oan be arranged, and you 
know it!” said Hagh, a trifle sternly, ‘Lady 
Soteale mage? considera, and 80 much 

0 you, that 
trea ek ns she would have your wel- 

“Bat I must not imp 
very eaaon pose upon her. for that 

“Ido not wish you to cause her an , 
reasonable inconvenience, ‘Celia, but mr ag 
comes tq the serious question of a life's happi- 
ness she would be the last persen to wish -it 
— away for her own. personal convyeni- 
oad ee ane Only been weltl her five months, 
} ve her unsettie: ini 
time is not Teasonable.’’ spear ig 


burning in his dark, 


matter to Lady: Bertha herself, and let us 
leave it in her hands? ” 

“Oh, Hugh, don’t press me; let us-——”’ 

“* Well, what ?” 

“Leave matters where they are till ——’’ , 

“ Next October! Celia!” 

‘*Time passes quickly; it will soon be 
here.” 

Deeply hurt, Hogh stood grave and silent. 

‘\ Haogh, I will tell you the'trath. -I am not 
sure of my own mind.” 

*<Tf only you would confide in Lady Bertha, 
— I believe this indecision would be at an 
en W « 

Hugh knew that he stood high in her lady- 
ship’s esteem; was sure that she would be 
pleased at the prospect of seeing her favourite 
married to him. ; 

Celia shook her head. 

‘I don’t urge a speedy marriage, Celia, if 
you think it will inconvenience her. I only 
ask you to let it be known that I am to be 
your husband. I will wait till the end of 
the London. season if you and Lady Bertha 
wish it, My darling girl,” hecontinued, as 
‘his yoice sank to tones 4o pleading, and tender, 
a ~ ae it hard, to resist 

im, “if only you knew that my reasons are 
not selfish, if. you. knew how much 
safer it wonid befor you——” 
| “No, Hugh, I have made up my mind. We 

are to be here again before long; you must 
| wait till then.” 

Hugh sighed despsiringly. 

‘*T may be hundreds of miles away by then,” 
said he. L expect to accompany Sir Charles 
on his visit to bis: place in: Durham. That is 
just why his wife is coming to Churton Woods 
at that time of year, when Sir Charles goes to 
see what repairs are wanted to the old place, 
No, dear, let me speak; to Sir Oharles to- 
morrow; You will all be leaving here next 
week, you know.” ‘ 

“ Yes, lam: sorry they bave changed their 
minds, I-was in hopes we should spend Christ- 
mas here, -Is Vaislandsoas pretty as this 
place?” ; 

‘Not to my thinking,» but. it is-nearer to 
Oakley, and more,convenient for Sir Harry if 
he.wants to. hasten on the workpeople there.” 

‘‘ When are-they to be married?” asked 
Celia, absently. js i 

* Soon after Haster, I believe; but. I should 
think you knew better than. I do.” 

‘No, I neyer troubled my heathaboutthem.”’ 
Heltpest nine rang oat from the turret 
“EB must be going, Hugh,” said Celia; ‘and 
she turned up the avenue that. led to the broad 
walk, Hugh keeping by-her side:as he always 
did till she was out of the wood. 

‘* Are we to meet here any more, Célia? I 
eannot give up-all hope, You don’t mean me 
to,.do you ?”’ 

‘‘ N—n—no, perhaps )not, only I want to be 
more sare. Good-night,’’ she said, kindly, 
suffering him to hold her hand as. he said so 
tenderly,— 4 
‘‘Good-night. Heaven bless you!’’ 

He watched her supple, e/ancé figure as she 
walked quietly away. 

“She is as elegant and gracefol as Lady 
Beatrice herself,” he said. ‘‘Oh! my pretty, 
innocent Celia, if only I might take you at 
once to my home, and watch over you. You 
aré among dangers you never dream of. There 
are men now in that house that it Sir Charles 
knew. as:much of them as I do would not be 
allowed to touch his: wife's hand.” 

These thoughts were fraught with torment 
to the true, brave man who would have loathed 
the: thought. of bringing a blush to a good girl's 
cheek, . He paced<up and down with the per- 
spiration standing like great beads on his brow, 
thinking deeply, and the more he thought the 
more anxious he grew. 

Poor fellow! It was pitifal to see him, 


CHAPTER V. 
Anovut a week before Christmas the family 


cl 





“ ; , 4 , 
Well, Ceiza, will you sgree to refer the 


fair mansion of Oakley; whither Sir ‘Harry 
and Lady Beatrice were to return immediately 
after their bridal tour. . da ait 

It was a pretty, snug house, so large 
as the Churton Woods dwelling:. 

Beatrice was to remain with Lady Bertha, 
and Sir Harry passed; the greater part, of- his 
time” there. He lounged in. attemdance’ on 
the two ladies, privileged to enter.their morn: 
ing-room and drawing-room .as he. chose... He 
made the most of his opportunities. »; 

Naturally, he frequently came:acress,Celis. 
who otter sat and worked.in the morning-room. 
with the ladies when they were alone. — 

More than once he tried to dart-a metry 
look at her, but she never betrayed ‘by, look or 


tone that she had any; embarrassing; O« 
tions. connected with him, od qe 
Very often he sat and read to, the workers, 


and then’ Celia was glad to remain and. listen 
to his pleasant aristocratic voice and polished 
accents, but she never. failed to escape quietly 
as soon as she could on every other occasion of 
his staying in theroom. This of course piqued 
him into wishing to make her notice him; and 
also into making more opportunities of seeing 
her. f 

Fortune favoured him, ’ 

Lady Beatrice was taken ill witha sort ctf 
low fever, that needed a good deal of care. 

Her own maid being away on a holiday, the 
nursing fell to the share of Bertha: and) her 
maid. 

It must be confessed that Lady Beatries 
was not as gracious and grateful. for Celia‘a 
attentions as she might have, been, She dis- 
liked her thoroughly, and feltperfeectly surethat - 
this dislike was cordially returned, although 
nothing could have been done by the: most 
tender nurse that Celia did not do, ; 

Lady Beatrice was fretfal and whimsical 
enough with her to provoke a saint, Oelia:was 
patience and sweetness itself. =, , 

Lady Bertha felt. very sorry for the little 
thanks the poor girl received, and .strove to 
make up for the: want, of common:gratitude 
Beatrice showed by making ita personal 
favour to herself, and. thanking. Celia.for. tke 
great help she was to her.’ 1 ig 

‘‘ You must-net feel trurt, Celia,’’ she ;said, 
“ Lady Beatrice has no intention of beingua- 
kind. I am-sure she valaes.your services, but 
her iliness makes her irritable with)us all, more 
or less. You are relieving me greatly, and I, 
at least, am greatly obliged to you.” 98t 

‘‘ I ant too pleased to -be useful, to, you, my 
lady,’ said Celia, “ to feel mach distressed ‘ay 
Lady Beatrice’s impatience.” . 

“ You:are a first-rate murse, Celia; and-it is 
& great pity Lady Beatrice should, be so 
irritable with you, for I'm. sare I coukl not.do 
without you; but if she does not get, better 
quickly we must send>for @ purse, ox. we shail 
both be worn out,” 

Poor Sir Harry, who was devoted to the 
invalid, bringing her évery kind of delicacy or 
amusement he could: procure, came-in-for his 
sharéoftemper. Bright, aimiable,Lady.Beat- 
rice was:quite changed. 

‘The doctor could but comfort them by say- 
it was rather a favourable sign than otherwise. 
One evening, Sir Charles being absent, and 
Lady Bertha having gone up to relieve Oelia 
from attendance on Lady Beatrice, Sir Harry 
went into the library to take: his wine and 
look over some new monthlies just: arrived. 
Tue fire was in a red glow, bat the lamps: were 
not lighted yet. He took outs cigarette, and 
satin the comfortable fireside chair, meaning 
to smoke out the cigarette before having the 
lamps lighted. se : 
By-and-by the door softly opened,‘and Celia 
entered. She went straight to. atable-at the 
farther end, where lay a pile of newspapers and 
magazines, evidently :not)-seeing Sit Harry, 
sitting back»as he was in: the shadow... She 
took up two or: three papers, aud coming.over 
to the.fireshe bant nesrrit to see if alte, bad 
what she wanted. ° 

Sir Harry rose, Celiastarted. F 

“I beg your pardon, Sir Harry,’ eaid she. 





migrated to Fairlands, in order to be near the 


“T had no idea you were here. Lady Bertha 
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said I might come here and read while she sa 
with Lady Beatrice. You were in the dining- 
room, she thought.” 

**She left me there, bat I came to look for 
the Saturday Review. There is something in it 
I thought I would take up and read to the 
ladies when they are ready for me. You 
need not ran away. oe I may go up to 
them. My poor child,” he added, suddenly, 
“how worn and wearied you look. Sit down 
in this big chair,” drawing it forward. 

Celia was in truth overdone, but she was 
also in a most uneasy frame of mind, having 
that day received a letter from Hugh. She 
had been thinking over this as she sat by fret- 
fal Lady Beatrice ; and worried and anxious as 
she was, had felt what a relief it would be to 
soundly box her ladyship’s aristocratic little 
ears, who had g that heart could 
wish’ and yet was making herself so un- 
common] diengresati 


y e. 

Lady Beatrice was no sooner joined by Lady 
Bertha than she brightened up a little. 

“Tam to see you a little better, dear,” 
said , bending down to kissher. ‘I left 
H to smoke his cigarette. He will come 
up when he thinks we have had our little chat 
ont. You do feel a little better, don’t you?” 

“ T always do feel better when I have got rid 
of Celia. Oh, yes, Bertha, I know how gentle 
and skilful she is, and all you can say for her, 
but I cannot like her. I would much rather 
have that nice little Martha about me till 
Potter —— s. Youcan manage it now I am 
gettin ter,” 

- Well, of course, dear, if you wish it you 
can have Martha, but I know when I was ill 
how thankful I was to have Celia about me, 
with her dainty, quiet ways, and sweet low 
voice. She seemed to act like magic on my 


‘So she does on mine, But there, darling, 


I'm of — ungrateful creature 
that I am,’’ went on aay Beatrice, gentendy. 
‘* Kiss me,” and as y Bertha her 


tenderly Beatrice began to cry. 

” Bertha naturally was fall of pity, for 
the she felt sure, was the cause of all 
this irritability on the part of such a sensible, 


aimable as Lady Beatrice usually was, 
though she have strong prejudices, She 
had no doubt it betokened her entry into the 


convalescent stage, and gladly endured any in- 
convenience arising from Jock a olives 


cause. 

An feeling entered Lady Beatrice’s 
mind as ly Bertha said Harry was going to 
smoke. She had heard her tell Celia to get a 

herself, and add that she 
might remain in the library if no one was 
there. If Lady Beatrice could havs known of 
the pretty little scene going on there she 
might well have felt uneasy. 





|CHAPTER VI. 

“‘ My poor child!” said Sir Harry, “ you are 
as pale as a lily,” and turning to the table he 
ured out a of Burgundy, and was about 
ding it to But her fair head dr & 
her eyes closed, and she put out her hand to 

save f from falling. 
What could Sir Harry do but put down the 
wine hastily, and throw his arm around her, 
her golden head drooping towards his shoulder 


and resting there. 
He might certainly have placed her in a 
chair, but he was ps bewildered. He did 


not do so; he held her firmly in his left arm, 
and let her head lie quietly on his shoulder. 
He farther soothed her by divers endearing 
and soothing murmurs. 

After a few moments the full-white eyelids 
began to quiver ; two large tears swelled beneath 
them, and presently rolled down her white 
cheeks, Sir Harry's clasp became a little 
firmer ; and Celia, turning head, hid her 
tace for a moment or two on his shoulder as 
she sobbed deeply once or twice, 

Then she quieted herself ap 
strong effort, and tried to wihieaw herself 
from the encircling arm. 


rently by a 


‘Drink this first, my sweet one,” said Sir 
Harry, reaching out his right hand for the 
wine, and holding it gently to herlips. He 
compelled her to drink it. He put down the 
glass, and raising her lovely face he bent his 
own to hers and kissed her. 

If she did not respond to that passionate kiss 

a did ‘not repel it. She only said, breath- 
essly,— ; 

“ Pray—pray, Sir Harry, go; pray go at once ! 

I will rest here. But, oh! pray go! No one 

esgee bree Len 
er si iy e e OAs r from 

uitted the 


which he had risen, and q room at 
once, 
He went quietly to his dressing-room, 


touched himself up a bit before his 

glass, took up tlie book he had brought out of 
the library, and joined the ladies. 

There was no shadow of discomposure of 
manner or appearance about him; but a 
woman’s instincts are magical in such cases, 
and Lady Beatrice watched him as he read, 
with her heart aching, and tears in her beauti- 
ful, languid eyes. 


more of Celia’s company. So Lady Bertha had 
to tell Celia that she really could not spare her 
any longer, and that Lady Beatrice was quite 
content to be waited on by Martha now she 
was getting well. 

But Celia knew all about it. She knew that 
Lady Beatrice disliked the very sight of her; 
and, more than that, thatthe antipathy was 
mutua). Among several reasons for her own 
feelings of dislike to the lady, the chief were— 
envy of her brilliant talents and finished eda- 
cation. 

Celia had narrowly watched her ; had copied 
her silvery voice, her well-chosen words, till 
she had educated herself by this process. She 
knew that if it were possible for her to enter 
society as the equal of Lady Beatrice she could 
hold her own by her grace and tact, and per- 
fect bat that no pains or even genius, if 
she had it, could now give her the power like 
her to actively charm by solid acquirements 
and splendid accom te—never put 
forth, however, but held in graceful reserve. 
Celia’s advantages over Lady Beatrice were 
that she was somewhat younger, and in repose 
certainly more beautiful. Bat Lady Beatrice 
—naturally a little indolent and langaid— 
animated and self-forgetting, was at such times 
- very soul . oe Celia cape eo 
the hopeless distance ween them, e 
fectly grew to hate Lady Beatrice. = 

She would have sacrificed every joy of lite 
for that one—the humbling and crnshing 
her very heart. It was an evil day for her 
when she overheard that unlucky remark’about 
Hugh Forrest being too good for her, 

First of all, it made her resolve upon gaining 
Hugh Forrest’s love, and proving to Lady 
Beatrice that she had him at her feet. Next, 
it put into her head a purpose that she deter- 
mined to pursue stealthily, silently, 


OHAPTER VII. 

Arter that scene in the library Celia avoided 
Sir Harry in the most resolute manner ; while 
he, on his part, was for ever scheming to meet 
her. She did not keep outof his way; she 
quietly, and in a way that could not arouse 
notice, slipped away at the first opportanity, 
which ———— she could naturally make, 
if ever she found herself in his company. 

Once only had she permitted her eyes 
meet his; but in his she read so plainly ‘“‘ the 
memory of a kiss” that the proud blood flashed 
to her temples ; and, turning to a vase of flowers 
behind her, she busied herself in rearranging 
them, and in a few moments glided ont of the 
room, 

She took care that Lady Beatrice, as well as 
Lady Bertha, should know of Hugh Forrest's 
strong affection for her; and as everyone 
would feel sure, this fact also would stimnu- 
late Sir Harry’s admiration for her, 

She was satisfied with the turn events were 





aking—sir Harry getting deeply infatuated. 
t 


Atter that evening she insisted on having no | 


Beatrice uneasy, yet with nothing tangible to 
complain of—her own confact so faultless 
that she was armed against even suspicion— 


‘Lady Bertha’s appreciation of her serviceg 


daily increasing. She bad the game in her 
own hands, 


CHAPTER VIII, 


Tue time had arrived for the next removal 
to Charton Woods. 

Lady Bertha was to go first. Sir Charleg 
was to gofrom Fairlands to Durham, where 
Hugh Forrest would meet him, and they 
would retutn to Churton Woods when their 
business in the north was done with. 

Haugh wrote again to Celia before she left 
Fairlands, telling her that Sir Charles had | 
told him of his d@ntention of offering him the | 
agency of his property about his north-country 
estate. It was a very fine opening fora you 
man in his position; but whether he should 
accept it or not would depend on her agree. 
ing to marry him within a year of his settling 
there 


Celia wrote that she stould shortly meet 
him at Churton Woods, and then they conld 
talk over matters. ; 

This was not discouraging though not | 
calculated to inspire Hugh’s eager heart with 
rapture. He remembered how collected and 

Celia always was, and gave way to hope, 
And as he wandered about with Sir Charles 
he selected a neat little house, which became 
to his eager fancy dear as Celia’s h 
adorned by their united skill and industry, 
it should become a nest worthy of his gracefal 
dove. At last the business was finished, and 
the day fixed for their return, when some | 
slight difficulty in the conveyance of a lease 
decided Sir Charles to go to London on his 
road tohis southern home ; so they started s 
day earlier than they had projected, Hugh — 
going straight on to Churton, no notice of 
change of plan being thought unnecessary. 
ny , of course, explain personally t 
her ladyship. 


He arrived soon after dusk; and after taking 
tea with his old father, he refreshed his toile 
and set off at once the woods to the 
house, with heart beating high at the thought 
of {seeing his darling, and resolved that be 
would put all tothe test that evening. Hs 

the house, and was at once show 
into the presence of the two ladies who, wer 


dessert. 

He had plenty of interesting information {fr 
them, that - t take about half-an-hour # 
repeat; and when he left Lady Bertha said, 

**I think, Hugh, you may meet Celia as 
go home. She went out as usual, and 1h 
not think she has returned. If not, as itt 
getting late, I should be glad if you will 

ely home. Then she need not hurry, fat 
she is not very well, and this dry air canni 
harm her.” 

So Hugh hastened to the path thronp 
which she must retarn, and waited wil 
happy, eager hope in the avenue that led ish 
it. By-and-by his keen, attentive ear bh 
footsteps, but he did not think they could! 
hers. 80, as he did not mean to- be seen) 
anyone else, he gently approached the edge ¢ 
the broad path, and looked through the ft 
brashwood. Yes, certainly Celia was 
proaching ; but not alone. 

By her side walked a gentleman, his i 
arm lightly enfolding her supple waist, b¢ 
tight handin his. The moon just then shivit 
out, he saw the expression of her face, of 
very eyes. They were looking straight bef’ 
her, and though her face was white, it 
quiet. Easily and gracefally the two figt 
passed on, step by step, with light, 
elastic footfall, he clasping her right 
while with her left she held the fleecy 
cloud she wore over her head beneath 
dimpled cliin. 

Hogh stood as if turned to stone, He 
his breath that he might not lose a sound; 
not a word was spoken, they were on the 
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+m they stopped, and turned to each other in 
sented Bir » ae took her little hands in 
his and kissed them, and then folded her to his 
heart with one long, tender kiss. : ; 
“Good night, my sweet one, good night!’ 
he murmured, as she withdrew from his 
ace. 

“a she, without a whisper, went coftly on, 
turning to look once more before she dis- 


ared. 
oe Frag, feeling paralyeed, stcod rcoted to the 
spot. He watched Sir Harry take ont bis 
cigar case as SOON as Celia disappeared, avd, 
lighting his cigar, he leaned against a great 


Sy the little point of light Hugh saw the 
flush on his cheek, the languid passion in his 
eye. He watched him for perhaps three 
actual minutes, but seemingly for an age of 


‘ony. 

He noted the absorbed expression, the 
Areamy gaze, a8 he removed his cigar once or 
twice, and held it down between his finger and 
thumb, , 

Patting the worst construction on every 
changing expression Hugh tasted the very 
ditterness of death, or far worse, of absolute 
madness; but stood under the influence of a 
fearfal spell. ‘ 

At last came the release. Clearing at a 
bound the space between them, he stood 
terrible to look at before his rival. 

Brave as that rival was, he changed colour; 
‘but realising at once his position, he flang 
away his cigar, and firmly confronted the evil 
he had brought on himse 

He was the first to speak. 

. Well, Hugh! So you’re—no, I won't aay 
say what I don’t think—you’re not a man to 
play the spy.” 

‘*Think it, if you please! I care no more 
boa: such a scoundrel thinks than for what he 
says ” 

Sir Harry turned white with rage, and his 
right fist doubled involuntarily, bat he re- 
spected the righteous anger of the man he had 
wronged, and commanded himself as a brave 
man would, 

“ You needn’t unclench your fist, Sir Harry, 
for before we part you'll need it!” 

‘*Whatare you saying, you madman?” 

* What I mean!” 

‘*Come, Hugh, I make every allowance one 
man can make for another. Let us part now, 
and meet here to-morrow, when we are both 
oegh | ughed a sh 

aughed a short, savage h, 

“Bah, Sir Harry! You fn pe too well 
for that. How would you treat meif you had 
found me partiug from your promised wife, as 
~~ just now from that miserable 


‘* The girl is innocent!” 
WT ‘won't bea this. ‘Hugh |e 
won’ ar this epeat your 

insolence, and——” a res 

“You'll knock me down! You shall have 
your chance ina moment or two. What you 
call innocent, I might not. I'm not what you 
call a gentleman, you know, Sir Harry. My 
wife must be stainless in very thought,” 

‘ The girl is innocent, T,tell you.” 

Hugh laughed bitterly. 

A girl who has been caressed by Sir Harry 
Oakley innocent !” 
. Have you forgotten who your talking to?” 
‘Oh, dear, no! I remember very well that 
the man I'm talking to isn't likely to agree 
with me as to his notions of innocence,” 

Sir Harry dared not trust himself to s . 

“Wonld an innocent girl act like that with 
& man on the point of marriage with such a 
woman as Lady Beatrice?” 

_ * Keep her ladyship's name ont of the ques- 
tion, you insolent fellow.” 

“ T respect her, which is more than you do, 
Poor trusting woman!” 

Every word struck home, and yet all Sir 
Harry could do was to wince under every 
stroke. 

His self-command was wonderful, 

Hugh,” he said, at last, in low, deep tones, 





‘‘you are pushing me too far. Leave me, 
there's a good fellow, and I will come here 
5 ea at this time, and we will talk this 
out.” 

Hugh swore an angry oath. 

‘* We'll have no more talk about it. I tell 
you, Sir Harry, I mean to give you a sound 
thrashing if Iocan. Anyhow, I mean to fight 
you.” 

He threw off his coat as he spoke, and tossed 
it into the brushwood. 

‘Well, then, wait till to-morrow night; the 
ladies are expecting me, and will be alarmed 
anyway.” 

‘¢ That's your affair,” said Hugh, resolutely. 
,‘ You should have thought of that before you 
were going to that injured lady with sharefal 
kisses on your lips. Would {she ever let you 
touch hers again if she knew? ‘You deserve a 
thrashing on her account, too.” 

Mortal man could bear no more, and hastily 
stripping, Sir Harry took his stand. In 
another moment they were fighting furiously. 
Both were men of light, classic build, ,both 
were strong and skilful; but, of course, some 
superior advantage was on the side of the 
Oxford man, and at length Hugh went down 
before a well-timed blow. 

Sir Harry, who was generous enough to feel 
no malice towards Hugh, whom, indeed, he 
could but respect for his wrath, said,— 

** Come, Hugh, you’ve punished me enough ; 
rec saat satisfied, and "get up and shake 


Sir Harry said this with his right hand ex- 
tended. Only for a moment had Hugh lain 
prostrate. He sprang to his feet prepared to 
continue the combat; but Sir ;Harry’s hand- 
some face, sadly di das it was, bore no 
trace of anger, and he was disarmed. Reso- 
lately, however, he declined the proffered 
hand, and resuming his coat he went straight 
to his home, and passing his father’s door bade 
him a cheery good-night. 

His face, fortunately, bore no very alarming 
traces of the last half-hour’s work, and by the 
next morning nothing remained to tell of it 
but a bruise, which he accounted for by saying 
he had met a man trespassing, and they had 
had a battle. 

Bat as for Sir Harry he had no resource but 
to return to the railway station, and book for 
a town about twenty miles off. Arrived there he 
proceeded to a surgeon, and told him as much 
of actual truth as was needfal to account for 
bis damages. He then telegraphed to Lady 
Beatrice that he was detained for a few days. 





CHAPTER IX. 


“ Wet, Celia,” said her mistress, as she 
aparene’ in answer to her ring. ‘ Where- 
abouts did you meet Hugh? I suppose he told 
you Isent him to meet you? It is scarcely 
safe to be out alone now in the wood. There 
has been a rough set of fellows about, I hear.” 

Celia felt her heart stand still. In a moment 
she guessed the truth—Sir Harry and Hugh 
must have met. It was as much as she could 
do to avoid showing her agitation, and an- 
swer,— 

“I did not meet him, my lady.” 

“However could you have missed him? 
a, ay sure you must come down the broad 
Ww “4 


** He must have heard trespassers, and have 
taken another direction.” 

“ That is the only way of accounting for it,” 
said Lady Bertha. 

She paused awhile, then she said, seriously, 
‘*' Celia, of course, I see how it is with Hugh, 
and I could not wish youa better fate. I do 
hope, my dear girl, that you will not trifle with 
such a good fellow. Sir Charles and I will do 
all in our power to advance your happiness. 
We have a very ‘great regard for Hugh, and 
we both think you are a very fortanate girl.” 

‘* You are very good, my lady.” 

This was scarcely what Lady Bertha 
expected. She had spoken warmly, even 
affectionately, and hoped Celia would respond. 


This calm reply boded ill, she thought, for the 
-_ she was espousing. She said, more 
coldly,— 

‘‘At least, Celia, do not trifle with Hugh, 
unless you wish to forfeit the strong interest 
we feelin you. But he is such a manly, hand- 
some fellow I should have thought any girl 
he loved would never say him nay.” : 

She glanced at the mirror as she spoke, in 
which her own pretty sparkling face, flushed a 
little with kindly feeling, was reflected; but it 
was not that pretty face that attracted her, 
but the beautiful figare ben over her, 48 
her maid brushed her rich hair with deft, 
pliant fingers. 

The expression chilled Lady Bertha. 

The heavy, proud eyelids were down- 
dropped and the cheeks flushed, but the mouth 
was firmandcalm. Lady Bertha felt it diffi- 
culf to pursue the subject, but she made 
another effort. 

**Celia,”’ she said, ‘you know I have your 
welfare at heart. Will you not confide in me? 
I feel sure Hugh has asked you to be his wife. 
Have you ever refused him?” 

** Not altogether, madam.” 

**Do you mean to refuse him, really, Celia? 
I am sure he left me to-night full of hope. 
How — ought b — have missed 
you. Bat if he thought he heard trespassers 
he would certainly and make sure, You 
must give him another chance. I will make 
an opportunity if you will authorize me to do 
#0,’ 

Not a word in‘ reply, but Celia’s m-uath 
quivered slightly. 

**There, that will do. You look tired and 
ill, child,” said her mistress at last. Come to 
me to-morrow early, and let me know your 
real wishes, but let me warn you not to risk & 
life’s hapotent for a mere whim or fancy.” 


*'Good-night, my lady. I thank you 
sincerely.” 
“ Good-night, Celia. Good-night,” said her 


mistress, anxiously. 

Lady Bertha’s rest was somewhat disturbed 
by this matter, and she rang rather earlier 
than usual the next morning for her maid. 

Celia came, fresh and neat as usual, but 
looking pale and grave, 

Lady Bertha resolved that she should be the 
first to speak, so sat perfectly silent as her hair 
was being arranged, contrary to her usual way 
of making this a pleasant, chatty half-hour. 

Bat Celia was perfectly silent also. At last 
the toilet was completed. The last dainty 
touches were given that were to send her lady- 
ship down to her breakfast-table, fresh and 
sweet as a newly-plucked rose. And she 
waited in vain for the girl to speak. 

as she turned to go downstairs she 
said,— 

‘Well, Celia, have you nothing to say to 
me?” 

‘I will speak to your ladyship after break- 
fast if you will erg me.” 

“Certainly; I will come to my dressing- 
room immediately after breakfast,” and Lady 
Bertha went down. 

“This is vexatious about Harry,’’ she said 
to Beatrice. ‘‘Charlie will be back to-day. 
You will have a letter by this gg 

In a few minutes the soaked was brought 
in, and there were notes for both ladies from 
Sir Harry, saying he hoped to be with them 
in a day or two. Lady Bertha repaired to 
her dre -room as quickly as possible. She 
was quite longing to hear what Celia had to 


Bay. 

Bhe found her there awaiting her. Lady 
Bertha seated herself, smiling and saying a 
few kind words. 

‘*‘ Now CeliaIam quite anxious to hear what 
you have to rye 

Calmly and deliberately Celia spoke. 

‘*T wish to leave you, my lady, as soon as 
you can spare me,” 

Lady Bertha could not believe she heard 


This was all she could say; then after a 





pause,— 
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“You cannot mean what you say! What 
reason can you have? You canuot be dis- 
satisfied with your situation.” 

* Not at all, my lady. You have always 
been very good to me, but I am sure it is best 
tbat I should leave.” : 

« You areare a strange girl, and are meeting 
me strangely. Isit because you are determine 
not to marry Hugh?” 

‘That is partly the reason, madam.” 

Lady Bertha was really distressed, and even 
hurt. She had done so much for this girl, 
treated her far more as a companion than as a 
servant, petted and indulged her overmuch. 
However, no impression could she make on her. 

Celia ‘was gentle, respectful, but quite un- 
moved and unmovable, and at -last- Lady 
Bertha left her. 

She found Beatrice in the conservatory basy, 
and told her the surprising news. 

_ Lady Beatrice change colour. 

“ Why, Bee |. you seem annoyed too,” 

‘Everything that horrid girl does annoys 
me,” Beatrice. 

“ Beatrice!” 

‘Ob, Bertha! - You know I distrusted and 
disliked “her the first momént I saw her, 
and we. Have d each other ever since, 
Sha ig'as Wi as she can be, I believe.” 

* Bee, , you really are too bad,” said 
Lady Bertha, % a Nag moe celia Re ou 
bring ing t her © has no pert, flighty 
ways, Or one objectionable habit,” ; 
“She is a horrible girl,” persisted Beatrice, 
ia a tone. ~~ toe ; 

**Can you give any. reason saying £0, 
Beatries ?” : , oe 

“ Reason, no! but I am right, nevertheless. 
She-is‘a horrible ‘girl, and Lady Beatrice 
quitted the conservatory, leaving Lady Bertha 
reeling and-annoyed at what seemed to 
her sheer, violent prejudice. 

Not long after this Celia left, and, to 
the surprise of some, Hugh Forrest, with Sir 
Charles’s reluctant consent,-left Churton for a 
situation in London, 

Many people thought Celia had something ‘to 
do with this step-of his. Same hinted their 
belief that they were married ;' bat what reason 
2auld they have for acting in such a mysterious 


roanner, ‘if this were the case ? 
CHAPTER X. 
Ix “a tidy lodging near London sat Hagh 
Forrest, ly engaged in looking over the 


datly-papers:* “At last he noted an advertise- 
meéntthat sdemed to please hiin : 

‘* Wanted, an usher in a small school. He will 
be required’ to superintend the boys in play 
hoars, and to teach writing and arithmetic to 
juniors. Balary £15,” 

Hugh folded the paper, and, putting it im his 
pocket, asked some directions of his landlady, 
and, by.her advice, stepped into an‘omnibus, 
which put him‘ down at the’ Bank.’ ‘Here he 
took another for Bow, and was carried to about 
a mile from his destination, which he easily 
found: 

- It wasa large old-fashioned house, now used 
ior a cheap boarding-school. 

Hé'was shown into‘a rongh sort of study, but 
he was able to'‘jadge for himself that the well- 
worn volumes in the olf-fashioned bookcase 
‘were the library of no ignoramus. 

By-and‘by the advertiser came‘to ‘him, a 
shabby man with a red ‘nose, but’a graduate of 
Oxford for all that. 

He looked at the stalwart fellow before him 
with surprise. ‘He was not at all like the 
ee. objects his advertisement gener- 
ally attracted. 

He produced. a bottle of wine, and, Stirri 
up the fite, prepared for a chat, The faohon 
ot his*being in such an inferior position was no 
longer a mystery. That and the red nose 
eprang from one and the same canse. 

However, as there could be no doubt that he 
was certainly a scholar, Hugh made up his 
mind tosound him. He told him he was will- 
ing to undertake the duties required, even 


without the stipend attached to the office, on 
certain conditions. 
The needy schoolmaster opened his ears. 
Hugh then described his position, and his 
desire for further education. He had educated 
himself as far as he could, but had come to a 
standstill. 
Mr. Cox, whose life was a torment to him 
out of school-hours, for want of being able to 
hire efficient men, gladly closed with the pro- 
posal, , 
He saw before him a young fellow with an 
eye and franie that no boy would venture to 
ridicule. 
Tempting visions of quiet. hours in this 
somewhat dingy retreat passed before his eyes 
as the disorder and confusion in the school- 
room made itself heard. 
“Well, Mr. Forrest, I’ll do my best for you | 
if you choose to come on those conditions,” 
said he, 

Bo it was settled that Hugh should come the 
very nextday. ~ 


er 
—_—_ 
CHAPTER XI. 

As soon as Sir Harry was presentable, he 
repaired to Charton Woods. He had written, | 
of course, giving satisfactory reasons for neces- 
sary and prolonged absence ; but’ Lady Bertha, 
who. was disappointed ten rather 


coolly in reply to his a logies, and Lady 

Beatrice, who was angry, did not write at-all. 

So it was with some misgivings he put in an: 
appearance at Churton. Naturally his first 
act was to try to see Hugh. : 

His father could only tell ‘him he had got a 
situation in London, bat ‘did’ not know his 
exact address; his letters were sent to a 
coffee-house in the city. 

He learnt further that Celia had gone too, 
but‘he did not fora moment connect facts as 
others had done. , 

He knew well enough that Hagh would cast 
from his heart every thought of making her 
his wife, even had‘she loved him, ; 

“Which she neverdid, poor old fellow!” 
said Sir Harry-to himself. : 

But he happened to be totally wrong. All 
the love Celia had ever felt for any creature, 
except herself, was given to Hugh Forrest. He, 
of course, did not’doubt but that Lady Bertha 
would know where she had gone, and made 
sure he should soon find out. But neither of 
the ladies ever hamed the subject befors him. 

Beatrice had made no secret of her intense 
dislike to the girl, 20, naturally, Lady Bertha 
avoided speaking of her before her sister, and 
Sir Harry was at his wit’s end with perplexity, 
for he determined to.find out at least where 
she had gone. 

Meanwhile there was no doubt that Beatrice 
and her*lover were drifting apart, and poor 
Lady Bertha grew more unhappy every day. 
Beatrice kept to her’ seclusion as an invalid. 

One day she said, suddenly,— 

“JT shall never get-well in England, Bertha. 
T-will go abroad ‘somewhere alone, with Potter 
and dear old Godfrey.” 

“Dear old Godfrey” was an old nurse, whom 
they both loved, Bertha sat down by her 
sister. 

“Do you mean, Bee, that you will go before 
your wedding! If so, there will be no time to 
lose. Paghaps a month in a warm climate 
would restore you.” 

“I mean to stay longer than a month. I 
mean the wedding to be postponed.” 

She said this with a resolute face and white 
lips, but in such a way that her sister could 
noj remonstrate. Beatrice was not a sort of 
person with whom one could interfere—very 
wilful and determined when she had decided 
on anything. 

Far Harry to come up after dinner,”’ she 


said. 
“ Will you not dine with us to-day, Bee? I 
feel sure it would cheer you up. There will 
only be the Rector and Lady Grace with us,” 
“ No dear, I cannot sit so long. Tell Harry 


to bed at half-past nine. Send him up at 
nine.” 

Bertha went down very uneasy. She found 
Sir Harry in the drawing-room, and gave him 
the message, but said nothing about Lady 
Beatrice’s proposal. 

She did not see him again after dinner, but 
the next morning at breakfast he quietly men- 
tioned the fact of her having acquainted him 
with her intention of spending a few months 
in the South of France. 

Everyone knows exactly how they all three 
felt—how Sir Charles would look up from his 
paper for a moment, how Lady Bertha would 
raise her cup to his lips, how certainly they 
would all be conscious of the pain which they 
could not entirely hide from each other. 
Anyhow, the matter was settled, andina few 
days her determined little ladyship had made 
her plans very quietly, and started without 
any escort but two or three trusty servants, 
beyond Dover whither Sir Charles and Sir 
Harry accompanied her. 





OHAPTER XII. 
Ix a modest little sitting-room, at a small 
‘house near Richmond, where the widow of a 
German professor of music lived with her step- 
‘gon, also a musician, Celia had taken lodgings; 
‘although she had written to Lady Berths 


Possman, leaving her to infer if’ she pleased 
that she was in a situation. : 
Lady Bertha, naturally burt at her conduct 
and strange reserve merely answered that sh 
was at liberty to refer to her. 

As fate ‘would have it, Sir Harry Oakley 
——. sight ‘of the address as it lay for a 
while with another on the library table. 

He took. care to remember it. 

Celié bad taken these rooms while she made 


had been generous to her ; she had managed her 
money well; and could afford to rest on her 


said Madame Possman to her stepson. 

‘* She is more, sheis lafiy—iufiy as atream,” 
said Emile, 

“You must -not fall in love with “her,” 
langhed Madame. 

‘No, no, I hafe my little Aungchen, and she 
is goot, which is better as pretty.” 
>“ Well, is not Miss Fraulein good?” 

‘Ah! 1 say not otherwise,” said the good 


‘4s, you see,” and down hesatto-his piano, He 
waa big'and burly, fair and blue-eyed, looking far 
more like a jolly farmer than a refined artist. 
‘Celia, listening to his splendid music, was in 
spired with an idea. 

“ Mr, Possman,” she said one day, “* would it 
be possible for'me'to learn the piano?” 

“ H—u—m,”" replied the professor. ‘“ Well, 
not imbossible, if you hafe de gift, andj can give 
much time to practice. Let me-see your 
hand.” 

She laid her hand on his immense ‘palm. 
' He did not seémto find it artistic. 

“ See | -youshall play me a scale wid de right 
hand. Sit down. Soh, soh! Again, again.” 
, After many trials with the right he took the 

eft. 

“If you take great pains you might play 
nice little airs some day—or little songs. CD 
you sing?” — 

“I think I can ‘a little.” 

“ Get up den. I will play de scale, you shal 
sing as I show you. Now.” 

es A—h ? 

Celia sang an octave. 

Emile nodded approvingly. 

‘“*Now again. Do—ra—me——”’ 

‘Yes, that is good. Not a big voice, bu 
good quality. Why not learn to sing instead o! 
lose time wid de biano? Two hours a-day, and 
you will sing very nice.” 

* Well enough to sing in public?” 

“No, I don't think so—but I can’t yet 887 
Your voice is clear, it is sweet. We shall see. 














to come to me for half-an-hour, I shall go 


** But I can’t afford to learn!” 


up her mind as to her next step. Lady Bertha — 


simply that she was living with a Madame 


oarg. 
“How pretty she is! Is she not, Emile?” 


Emile, gravely ;** but I knowmy little Aunchen | 
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“JI will give you @ little lesson efery day for 
a month, till Iam too busy agaiao in the sea- 
yon, Then we shallsee what next.” 

‘*I should be so very grateful to you sir,” 
said Celia, her blue eyes raised to his, her 
cheeks flashing and dimplivg. 

‘Well, well ; we shall begin at once.” 

So the lesson was given, and a short piano 
lesson too. ae , ; 

Celia found the singing delightful, the in- 
strumental music tedious, but she worked at 
both diligently. . ; 

In a month her voice was wonderfully im- 
proved, and the lessons continued. 

She made some pretty dresses and caps for 
the. little mother, and now and then paid a 
ymall sam, and so the time passed on, and the 
waching with it, and Herr Possman grew 
proud-of bis pupil. 


——— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Sm Harry Oarrzy did not lose much time 
alter Beatrice had left before he went to Rich- 
mond, andcalled at Lanrel Cottage. 

Célia was out; but he left his card. She 
wrote a few lines, saying that for the present 
she could not see him, that it was useless for 
him to try to ‘meet her. 

Infatuated as he was, he still considered him- 
self engaged ‘to Beatrice, and knew better than 
to attempt @ correspondence with Celia. He 
was nob-the sort of'man to rush into'the fatal 
mistake of letter-writing. 

He was angry with himself, displeased at 
his own‘position, which had something of the 
ludicrous about it. He seemed rather to be the 
victim of two capricious beauties. Beatrice’s 
letters were few, and cool enough, but still 
were such as she would write tono man but a 
lover.” Hach woman held him with a light, 
but firm band, and he didn’t see a way out of 
nis unpleasant position that he cared to take, 
Completely infatuated with Celia he certainly 
was, and the strange reserve with which ‘she 
was acting kept him in a fever, 

He spent hours in Richmond Park hoping to 
see her by chance. She, of course, was well 
aware that he would do so, and never went 
near the park. 

Still there were many ways of informing him- 
i that she still lodged there. That she knew 
also, 

One evening she had just been taking het 
fesson; when Herr Possmian said, — , 

~ Franlein, to hear a good singer, who has a 
voice like-yours, would'be good as ten lessons 
for you. F play at St. James’s Hall next week, 
you shall ‘go wid ‘my matter. There is two 
singers will'sing who will be for you good 
motels.” 

“ You are good and kind to me, Herr Poss< 
man!” and tears sprang to her’éyes, 

The lesson went on, ’ 

p Mme. Possman, hearing it had ceased, came 
to tell Emile supper was ready. ‘She found 
him with folded arms, gazing dreamily out of 
the ly a ovat ma fair petepect. 

ar papi gets on well, Emile,’’ she said, 

He bent his Head, ? Me) : 

“Ste is charming!” sata Mme. Possman, 
looking at him, 

“ My Aunchen ig good.” 

vi And the Fraulein, too, ig good!” 

- “Very good is my Auncher,” was Emile’s 
answer, a8 he roused himself, and the smile 
coming back to his blue eyes as he bent to kiss 
the little woman, 

i The evening of the concert came, and Mme. 

nae and Celia were taken to St. James's 
all, and placed in the stalls by Emile himself 

before the audience entered. 

a Celia was listening too attentively to the 

pon ml — — to om her model to notice the 

of a gentleman in’ 

afte the intoree : » who came in’ alone 

.+orning round suddenly, she looked fill at 
= Harry Oakley. She bowed, but turned 
er attention to the singers immediately, 


to see after the cab, which was a great relief to 
that lady. 

** You are still at Richmond, I suppose ?”’ he 
said, as he placed them in the cab. 

‘*For the present,’ replied Celia. “I am 
going to Paris in a fortnight. Thank you very 
much,” bowing and smiling, as he raised his 
hat on the starting of the cab, 

She had been wondering how to let him 
know of her next move, and fate had favoured 
her. When she started {for the concert that 
evening she had no special purpose of going to 
Paris, That idea she conceived and matured 
from the moment she set eyes on Sir Harry 
later on. 

The next day she set about finding « situa- 
—_ as travelling companion, and found one 
easily, 

She agreed to start for Paris in about a 
week’s time, and left Richmond with the 
kindest wishes of Emile and his mother. 

‘* T bave made useful friends there,” was her 
reflection, as the cab, containing her and her 
belongings, left the door. 

She leanea out and waved her handkerchief 
as long as she could see the-big, burly figure of 
the professor and the little mutter by his side. 
Their eyes were full of tears. 

‘Good creatures,” said Celia, as she sat 
down with'a placid smile, when the cab was 
out of their sight. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was the first night of.a new opera. A 
brilliant audience was assembling. A hand- 
some, diatinguished-looking Englishman was 
observing from his loge the arrivals worth 
noting. ‘ Ey 
He was fastidious in his appreciation. of 
female. charms, and was not at all rapturous 
over noted beauties. That other men should 
run mad after any one woman by no means 
stimulated his admiration; and while en- 
thusiastio exclamations all around him wel- 
comed one noted beauty after another, he 
conld not admire one out of ten. 

By-and-by there entered to the right of the 
house, about half-a-dozen boxes from him, a 
group of three—a gentleman and two ladies. 
One of the ladies was newly married to the 
gentleman. She was handsomely dressed in 
a deép garnet-coloured satin dress, with pearl 
ornaments, ‘which became her well enough, — 

‘“ Anglaise,” remarked a Frenchman near Sir 
Harry. : 

**Ca voil.” 

The lady arranged herself, her fan, bouquet, 
adjusted the -bracelets on her. pretty, round, 
English wrists, and‘made room beside her for 
the other lady, who had lingered-in the shadow 
at the back of the box, bat who now stepped 
forward. 

She wore a simple, white dress of gracefal 
material, square at the throat, with gold needle- 
work embroidery around the square opening, 
and edging the elbow sleeves. Her golden 
haif in rich folds was:adorned’ with: sprays of 
white heath. : 

She stood for a moment—a radiant figure, 
attracting all eyes—then she seated herself and 
looked avout her,- Upward shé raised her 
gold-tipped lashes, and looked seraphic; down- 
ward she drooped them and looked. demure ; 
straight before her she looked and encountered 
those of Sir Henry Oakley. Then slowly rose 
to her fresh sweet face a lovely blush, and a 
glad light came'into the blué eyes ; the spirit of 
a smile lit up her face, and then she subsided 
into statue like repose. , 

Sir Harry speedily obtained an introduction 
to the newly-married pair, who were a kind- 
hearted country gentleman and lady, very 
pleased with the gifted young person whom 
they found very valuable, and taking a pleasure 
in giving ber ae tae ofevjoyment, Her 
sweet, dignified manner of accepting their 
favours increased their satisfaction in multi- 
plying them, and she almost invariably 





€ took care-to be behind her in out. 
saluted Mme, Possman, and sourtsccaies ered 


accompanied them to ‘every ‘place of amuse- 


Harry Oakley to add his agreeable society on 
these occasions. 

Now as to Lady Beatrice. She had written 
to him shortly after her arrival at Montpelier 
a short note, 

‘Dear Harry,—I don’t get much stronger. 
I feel that it might be wiser to break off onr 
engagement,’’ 

Sir Harry had replied,— 

“Dear Brarrice,—You will think better of 
matters shortly, I trust,” 

And this is how things remained, 

_ Sir Charles being then contesting an election 
he and Lady Bertha were fully occupied, and 
trusted matters would right themselves 
between the wilfal lovers, especially when they 
heard Sir Harry had gone to france. 

‘*They will make a quiet affair of it and 
come home married, depend on it,” said Sir 
Charles, 

But by-and-by ‘travellers brought home 
rumours that alarmed them. Sir Harry was 
in Italy, travelling with a Mr. and Mrs. 
Adair, 

Sir Charles knew the name, found further 
that they were well born and bred, but scarcely 
in the sphere in which Sir Harry moved. Of 
course there were additions as to the lovely gir! 
who was companion to Mrs. Adair—laughing 
remarks as to her attractions, Kc. 

Meanwhile, time was running on, and: the 
match appeared to be broken off in earnest. 








CHAPTER XY. 


Acaty it is at the Grand Opera in Paris that 
we tind ourselves, jast as the boxes are filling. 
One or two boxes, as yet empty, seem to 
attract special attention from knots of gentle- 
men in various parts of the house. 

** Elle en vindra pas.” 

“' Mais oui, elle vindra,” gays another, with 
certainty. 

Anda conversation follows respecting the 
transcendent charms of the lady, in the midst 
of which one of them, raising his glass to the 
other side of the house to that on which the 
interesting box was situated, remarked,— 

‘* La voila.” 

His friend raised his glass and took a 
lengthened survey. 

Two ladies, accompanied by a gentleman, 
had entered a box to the left of the house 
exactly opposite that on which was the box 
_they had been ween, One was pretty, 
bright, and rather dark. , The other was loveiy 
and blonde. Her maghtificent hair of dead 
gold was arranged so as toset off the form of 
her beautiful head, crowned with its. own 
golden braids, A dregs of some costly. black 
tissue, made s0 as to show the lovely, white 
neck and arms to perfection, set off her white 
skin. The sleeyes floating away from: the 
shoulders, where each was caught up. by 2 
lustrous diamond, revealed the contour of the 
perfect arms. A single row of superb 
diamonds round the firm white throat, and 
diamond bracelets to matcb, were the orne- 
ments she wore, with clusters of whité masa 
rosebuds here and there. 

The other -lady wore a.dress of pale pink 
satin, with ornaments of black pearl. 

Both eethonian weré curiously watching 
this group, 

Both took their glasses from their eyes, and 
looking at‘each other, said,— 

** Merveilleuse ! 

** Mais que.est cedonc?” 

At that moment the box. they had heen 
watching first became occupied, A lady with 
braids of dead-gold hair entered. She also 
was dressed in black Jace with gold ornaments, 
and wearing crimson flowers, 

The curtain rose upon a most splendid 
scene, and the attention of the house was 
centred on the stage. 

A short, dashing chorus preeeded the en- 
trance of the wondrous singer who was to 
enchant this critical audience, and the interest 
of the stage was absorbing till the end of the 





ment, Nothing could be easier than for Sir 


first act. 
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Then as the glasses swept the house the 
resemblance of the two lovely women was 
remarked, 

The age, complexion, style were so strangely 
alike. The diamonds cortainly gave to the 
one an added charm. 

Some who remarked them were watching 
for the moment when they should catch sight 
. of each other. . 

She of the crimson flowers was the first to 
see her rival. The moment she did so she 
drew a little into shade; but after glancing at 
her a minute the mg with the diamonds 
noticed her no more, but turned to welcome 
two gentlemen who entered the box. 

The opposite lady, catching sight cf the 

ounger of these two men, raised her glass to 

er eyes and gazed intently at him. When 
she took away her glass she was pale. 

“Do you know who they are?” she asked 
of the gentleman nearest her, 

“That is Sir Charles Yorke and his wife 
and her sister.” 

“But who are those men who have joined 
them ?” 

“Ashton and his secretary, Excuse me; 
bat is there not an extraordinary likeness 
between yourself and that beautifal woman?” 

‘*Ts there, really? I am flattered.” 

‘Tt is a compliment to you both, is it 


not?” 

“tT cannot jadge. Perhaps our dress has 
something to do with it.”’ 

“Iam going home, I am tired. I shall 
leave after the princess's song.” 

The next time Lady Beatrice looked at the 
opposite box it was empty. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


It was the custom of Mrs. Adair to receive 
on Thursday afternoons, after the fashion of 
English kattledram. The Thursday after she 
had heard from Celia that Lord Ashtcn had 
been at the opera the night before was one of 
these occasions. 

Celia standing near ‘her as two gentlemen 
approached found herself face to face with a 
stern, handsome-looking man. Tarning 
deadly pale she moved quickly aside, while 
bes Ashton and his secretary salated the 

08! 

A splendid conservatory opened ont of this 


saloon, and by-and-by she saw the man she: 


was watching step in to examine some rare 
“a ‘he for th ell hid 

was for the moment w idden b 
branching ferns she followed him, and Soe 
ing her back to the entrance stood before him 
with upraised eyes and quivering lips. 

“ Do you not know me, Hagh Forrest? ” 

“* Most certainly,” he answered, gravely. 

** Cannot you forgive me?” 

How few men could have resisted those 
lovely, upturned, sapphire eyes, the childlike 
quiver of that delicate mouth. 

“If you really repent—yes,” was hia grave 
reply. 

“* And you will be my friend again?” 

“I shall have no further chance of meeting 
you. We are going to Egypt, and start to. 
morrow.”’ 

“But, Hugh!” The tone of her voice 

yed the terrible strife that was in this 
proud girl’s heart. 

She would have welcomed bitter reproaches, 
or even if he had treated her with easy con- 
tempt she would have hoped still that he had 
learned a lesson among men of the world to 
feign what he felt not ; but this man she knew 
was absolutely truthful—that his steady tones 
Were natural, and she saw he understood and 
pitied her, but that she had no more power to 
ao or! ye ty of his intense nature 

aan she had to bid the marble i 
him plead for her. oom eae 

ugh, it was a mad infataation, but—— 


“ 
I loved you,” i 
oun? came from herin low, despairing 


‘Spare us this pain, Celia,’ he said, with 
mercifal sternness. “Calm yourself—rest 
here. I am going at once, and you may be 
wanted.” 

He placed her in a rastic chair behind a 
screen of ferns, 
“You are most cruel,” she murmured. 
** Not so, Celia. Iwas witness to that scene 
in the wood and fonght Sir Harry Oakley. I 
now believe I put too terrible a constraction 
on what I saw.” 
** I was innocent,’’ 
‘*As some men count it. The woman who 
encourages the notice of a man who is in any 
way bound to another is as guilty as a woman 
can be in my judgment. The only excuse for 
her would be wild passion, and there, frail 
mortals as we allare, we might pity while we 
condemn. You had no such plea for your cold, 
deliberate sin.” 

His righteous anger, his stern words, crushed 
the creature he looked down apes 

‘' We are not likely to meet again for a long 
time. Mrs. Adair, I hear, is going home, and 
I shall not see England again for many months. 
You are in good hands and most fortunate. 
Deserve my respect—if you value that it shall 
be yours, but my love you slew with your own 
hand—and now the kindest thing I can do is 
to leave you.” He laid his hand for a moment 
on her drooping head and was gone. 


CHAPTER XVHl. 


As Haugh left the room he met Sir Harry 
Oakley entering; each looked in the other’s 
face without a word. To find Hugh in this 
— was no surprise to the baronet. He 

ad heard from Sir Charles Yorke that Hugh 
had applied for the post of travelling secretary 
to Lord Ashton, who aspired to write. a book 
of travels, and had referred his lordship to 
Sir Charles when seeking the: appointment. 
He passed on among the guests, greeted Mrs. 
Adair, and looked about for Celia. 

He found her where Hugh had left her. B 
this time her cold, proud nature h 
triumphed over her agitation, and she was 
able to act the part she chose well. 

“I am quite overcome with the fearfal 
scene I have been compelled to go through,” 
she said, as he took her hand, which she im- 
mediately withdrew. ‘‘I cannot go back to 
that room. Pray leave me, Sir Harry.” 

‘*My poor girl, you are white as a lily, 
I cannot leave you so. Don’t send me away, 
Celia. My darling girl,” he said, as her head 
drooped, “‘ you are fainting. Come ont into 
the air,” and he put his arm ronnd her, and led 
her on to the steps that opened into the paved 
court, where stood oleanders and myrtles. 

‘** It was too terrible,” said Celia, shudder- 
ing, and great tears rolled over her pale 
cheeks, 

He held her supple form in his close em- 
brace, and caressingly leaned his handsome 
head on the golden wealth of hair. Her 
pretty, innocent-looking mouth was quivering 
and trembling like that of a little, proud child 
trying pathetically to drive back tears. 

y should he not try to atone for the 
misery he had brought on her? She was 
oneal enough in manner, lovely enough in 
person to be the wife of a noble. Beatrice had 
snubbed him, 

All this flashed through his mind as it had 
done fifty times before ; but now passion was 
at its height. Sir Harry had come from a 
déjewner where wines were drunk that send 
the warm blood speeding through the veins, 
How many men under its sweet bewilderment 
have sealed a fate which in sober moments 
they had skilfully only sported with! And so 
Sir Harry whispered in tones that might have 
thrilled a statue, for his voice was music, 

“My darling, you must not run this risk 
again. I must have the right to shield you 
from bis confounded insolence.” 





The next half-hour was one of such an 


amazing display of exquisite acting, of faultless 
tact on the part of Celia, that it was quite 
grievous to think that only a few, rather 
shabby old stone statues witnessed it. The 
result wa3 that Sir Harry, flushed and reckless 
of congequences, parted from her exacting, as 
it seemed, her reluctant promice soon to be his 
wife, 


* - ~ * bad 


S'r Charles and Lady Bertha returned to 
England, leaving Lady Beatrice at Jersey en 
route for home as soon as the easterly winds 
sbould give place to warm weather, 

‘‘ Not that I think there seems to be much 
the matter with your sister,” said Sir Charies 
to his wife, “She looks well enough. I 
thought her looking perfectly lovely at the 
Taileries last Thursday. What an extra. 
ordinary l‘keness there is between her and 
that Celia you were so fond of?” 

“TI have heard something about her that 
makes me miserable!” said Lady Bertha. 
‘I strongly suspect, Charlie, that this girl we 
hear so much of Mrs. Adair’s companion is 
Celia herself. If we had but stayed one day 
more in Paris I should have made sure. I 
never yet have heard her called anything 
bat Alice! ” 

‘*She might have another name, and choose 
to be called by it.’’ ’ 

“ Or the letters in Celia can be transposed 
into Alice. She cannot, of course, pass by a 
false name, as Mrs, Adair knows her true one 
from me!” 

How Bee always disliked her ! 

‘IT blame myself for not paying more respect 
to her instincts, for Bee is good and generous.” 

“She is!” said Sir Charles. .“ Sheis alsoa 
wonderful judge of character. I don’t think I 
should slight a bint of hers!” , 

“Jf this wretched girl brings: misery 02 
Beatrice, I never can forgive myself!” said 
poor Lady Bertha, crying. ‘‘ Harry never 
could be such an idiot, so base.” 

Sir Charles walked to the window. 

“ What do you think, Charles?” 

“You have always known my opinion as to 
the marriage, my dear Bertha!” said her 
husband, gravely. ‘' Beatrice is worthy a far 
better man!” ‘ 

“I know they would be happy if they were 
once married!” 

‘I believe they might have been! 
@ pity they delayed the marriage ; but who 
knows? Beatrice may yet find has hada 
lucky escape.”’ ; 

It was not long after this conversation that 
Sir Charles received among his morning 
letters one which he put aside. When the 
meal was over he came to his wife's side. 

‘* Bertha, dear!” hesaid. “ Ihave received 
a letter that will cause you some distress. It 
is from Harry.” cae 

“Give it me, Charles. I know what it is!’ 
she said, changing colour. 

Her husband handed her the note. It was 
to tell them, in as few words as possible, of his 
marriage with Mrs. Adair’s companion. 

“Celia Kendrick,” added Lady Bertha. 
“Oh, Bee! if I had but regarded your warn- 
ing!” and she sobbed in her husband’s arms. 

As soon as Lady Beatrice heard the news 
she returned to England, going straight to her 
sister. 

Poor Bertha, heartstricken and self-re- 
proachful, could scarcely do enough to prove 
her penitence. It was a severe blow 
Beatrice, for she felt not merely love for het 
promised husband, but strong friendly 
affection, and would in any case have grieved 
to see him make such a sad mistake, 

Bat now her real worth and many sweet 
gifts shone brightly, and consolation aud 
healthful interests came just at the time 


Tt seems 


A son and heir was born about this time to 
Sir Charles and Lady Bertha, whose extreme 
delicacy for a long time afterwards was ® 





cause of great anxiety. 
Most 'ully Lady Beatrice devoted her- 
self to the care of her sister and the dear little 
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: and long before she was obliged to mix 
poh with the world Sir Harry Oakley's 
marriage had ceased to be a nine days 
wonder; and long before that event poor Sir 
Harry had found out his mistake. His wife 
could look lovely, preside fairly well at her 
table, and sing exquisite little ballads to delight 
her guests, but all ended there. What 
interest had she in the matters that gave zest 
to life spent by the side of a woman born and 
bred like Lady Beatrice? The absorbing aims 
of Celia’s ambition were matters of course to 
the highly-bred woman; and her mind was 
free from many a petty care and uncertainty 
that disturbed the wife of a man to whom 
such matters were a nuisance. Gracefally, 
quietly, Lady Oakley hid her doubts; but the 
effect was annoying to a man born in the 
purple; and, easy and careless as he seemed, 
who was yet carefal of his dignity. 

Celia’s firm purpose was to encounter Lady 
Beatrice, as she fancied, on equal ground. To 
enter a brilliantsaloon on Sir Harry’s arm—to 
hear announced, “Sir Harry and Lady 
Oakley”—to enter serene and smiling, prepared 
for any emergency, This was the summit of 
her hopes. 

Well, she succeeded, 


The Oakleys received an invitation to dine 
at a foreign ambassador's. It wasa diplomatic 
dinner, at which Sir Charles and Lady 
Beatrice in place of her invalid sister were 
expected. 

Celia spent nights of anxious thought over 
her toilette. She was resolved that in this, at 
least, she would shine. 

“TI suppose, Harry, I may wear the family 
jewels? ” she asked. 

Sir Harry winced. 

He'remembered how he had made Beatrice 
wear the opals and diamonds once when they 
= dining with only her sister—to please 

m. 

“Don't distress yourself, dear,” said Celia, 
smiling at his evident hesitation, “I don’t 
mean to wear them.” 

“ As you please,”’ said he, coldly. 

Bat Celia knew what she was about. 

“For two pins, Harry, I would go in a 
print dress,” 

‘**Don't make yoursalf conspicuous,” said 


he, 

‘I don’t promise that.” 

_ “Dress handsomely, of course. 
jewels if you need them.” 

“No, thank you. I don’t need them.” 

The evening came. The brilliant circle was 
assembled. Five minutes before the dinner 
hour Sir Harry aud Lady Oakley were an. 
anounced, 

Tue door was thrown wide open, and they 
entered—he handsome, frank, graceful, with 
& lovely lady on his arm. 

Dressed in @ robe of priceless white lace, 
with no jewel of any kind about her, no orna- 
ments save bows of glossy white satin and 
bouquets of fresh white flowers; her splendid 
hair let down and clustering in rich masses, 
curling at the ends, confined closely at the 
back of her graceful head with a knot of 
flowers, whence it fell below her slender, 
supple waist. She was a conspicuous object, 
but so beautifully conspicuous that even her 
fastidious husband could not but be flattered 
at the homage of the men’s eyes, at least, 

Bat the women saw through the daring 
simplicity. It passed the bounds of good 
taste, they said afterwards. 

_. But still it was a triumph, and so Celia felt 
it, She was a perfect picture, and that was 
something few could attain, Moreover, a 
distinguished nobleman braved his hostess’s 
oe by ignoring her signal, and mancu- 


ing Mg take the lovely woman near him into 


. So down swept Celia, triumphant at heart, 


Wear the 


but looking gentle and serene as a dove, But 


by-and-by. when the conversatio: 
a m became 
Reneral and more animated, her triumph fell, 


were becoming, that Lady Beatrice looked 
queenly in that splendid tiara, that blush 
roses and pearl grey satin were very effective, 
that there was a charm in those velvet brown 
eyes that was entrancing when she spoke 
earnestly to her neighbour, that all were in- 
terested in many things she should never 
understand. 

Finally, when Sir Harry, who had been gay 
and bright all the evening, threw himself 
moodily into his corner of the carriage, as he 
sprang in after her, she felt that she had to 
pay five hundred pounds for a very doubtfal 
victory after all. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


To say that Hugh Forrest ever rose to be a 
man of fashion would not be true, but he was 
& man to be marked—a determined, somewhat 
stern man of unaffected and simple manners, 
perfectly at his ease and at home in society, 
handsome and reserved, with an inborn 
hauteur that became him well. He took a 
very decided stand on a certain political ques. 
tion, which brought him into personal and 
frequent contact with Sir Charles Yorke. 

Thus he met Lady Beatrice on almost 
equal terms,and afterwards loved her witha love 
intense beyond description, for here he found 
the substance after having worshipped even 
its shadow. . 

Here he knew was a noble, pure-minded 
woman, who had herself revered a good man, 
who had few other attractions, but who had 
enthusiastically admired nobility and grandeur 
of mind, in the person of her first husband. 

With all the force of his character, without 
one misplaced feeling of self-distrust, he deter- 
mined to win this sweet woman, if the power 
to do so lay in him. 

He was not a man to fail in anything he 
undertook, but here came in much to discourage 
him. 

She was rich, and he dependent on himself, 
hoping for little beyond a promised Govern- 
ment berth, to say nothing of disparity of 
rank. But he knewthat Beatrice would, if she 
loved him, gladly endow him with wealth to be 
used to farther objects dear to them both. In 
short, he resolved to put her to the proof at 
once, and if she loved him, he cared not one 
jot what others thought or said. 

He had been dining at Churton Woods one 
evening, and was to remain all night. He 
went into the drawing-room, but found only 
Bertha. 

Beatrice had gone ont to take some grapes to 
the keeper’s sick child. 

It was just such an evening as that on which 
she had sent him to meet Celia, and, curiously 
enough, Lady Bertha asked him to go and meet 
her sister just as she had then asked him to 

5ee - /, safely through the thick part of the 
wood. 

He had hardly entered the avenue when he 
caught sight of hercoming towardshim. How 
strangely like. The same erect, easy carriage, 
the light, elastic walk, and under her chin she 
held with one hand, the fleecy cloud that en- 
veloped her golden head. Straightforward 
also looked her eyes, but they were full of a 
strange, sweet awe, 

At that.moment she caught sight of Hugh. 

“ You have come to meet me? Thank you!” 

He walked by her side silent, for ke felt she 
had something to tell. 

* T have seen Heaven opened, Mr. Forrest. 
That dear child died while I wasthere. I took 
her some grapes, but she was dying whea I got 
there. I stooped to kiss her, and she put her 
dear, little arms round my neck with such a 
divine light on her face, and died,” and Beatrice 
burst into a flood of tears, 

How was it that without a moment's hesita- 
tion, Hugh folded her to his heart, or that she 
lay her head down on his breast and sobbed 





She wearied of the adulation of the old b 
ore 
y her side, and thought, after all, diamonds | 


there, as if it had long been her natural shelter ? 
They never needed any explanation. Two 


noble, simple hearts revealed their depths in 
the awe of this great mystery. 


* * . * * 


Many years had passed. 

Sir Harry and his wife drifted apart, each 
knowing how fatal was the mistake they had 
made, each tormented with the thought “ it 
might have been.” 

If only they had been tolerably happy there 
aye} have been a reunion of the families, but 
he led a careless life, and she with her intense 
vanity, became recklessly extravagant, and her 
dramatic instincts led her away from the 
graceful, quiet réle she had planned for her- 
self, or she might have been a success. 

Bat the worst punishment that could befal 
her overtook her. She grew so stout that every 
trace of the elegance of figure and grace of 
movement that had been hercharm vanished. 
No doctors or physicians, or baths,Jor dietary 
brought down this frightful fatness. 

Coming one day upon a charming party of 
children picnicing in the forest of Fontainblean, 
she recognised in thetwo mothers Lady Bertha 
and her sister. She was hurrying away, when 
she met a little girl with her father, rambling 
in the wood. 

Perhaps the most agonising moment of her 
life was when she saw the little one turn to 
look after her, and heard her say, as she caught 
her father by the hand: ‘‘Uh, Papa, do look 
at that fanny, fat lady !” 

Hugh Forrest glanced at her, but not even 
he eo the once slender, lovely figure 
that had distinguished Lady Bertha's Maid. 


[THE END.] 








THE SPRING-TIME. 


Mary voices have called upon thee, sweet 
Spring! and invocations, prosaic, and poetic, 
have been uttered to thy name, and prayers 
innumerable breathed for thy speedy advent ; 
for, traly, many a day of warm sunshine 
must gladden our eyes and fill our hearts, to 
banish the recollection of cold, bleak Winter, 
with his frosts and snows and attendant 
miseries. And, though the ballad reminds 
us,— 


“Tis folly to dream of a bower of green. 
When there is not a leaf on the tree!” 


Yet who can refrain from watching for the 
sweet sights and sounds that herald this glad 
season? The first unfolding leaflet, the first 
little flower that daringly peeps above the cold 
earth—how treasured are they! We shall not 
carry home one of the Summer's radiant 
glories more proudly than this pale nurseling 
of the early Spring, whose birth-place was 
amid ‘‘ Winter's snows and dry, dead leaves,” 
A little later,— 


“‘ And the grass has lifted high its head, 

And the wild-flowers have awaked from sleep- 

ing— 

“Tis spring-time!” we cry, joyously, and 
the twittering of birds, that knew it ere wa 
did, tells us their homes are building in the far 
tree-top; while at our feet, the whisperings in 
the grass betoken 


‘* There’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace.” 


Whittier thus pours forth the tribute of jis 
joyance :— 


‘Tis spring-time on the eastern bills! 
Like torrents gush the summer rills ; 
In kindly shower and sunshine, bud 
The branches of the dull-gray wood ; 
Out from its sun’d and shelter’d nooks 
The blue eye of the violet looks.”’ 


The time of budding leaves and early 
flowers seems especially chosen by the poets 
for their lays; from Chaucer to the present 





day, all unite in bidding it a welcome. 
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FACETIA. 


Tue Reis or Tanez.—For the third person 
to clear out. a 

“Waar sort of leggings would you explore the 
Nile with ?—Alli-gaiters. 

Misses may be wived, but oftentimes wives, 
even though they die, are not missed. 

‘©Ovr Bors,”’—Pater: * Knowledge, my boy, 
ds better than Wealth.” Filius: ‘* Well, d’you 
know,sir, [think I prefer the inferior article! ” 

**@oron your hushand’s scarf, haven’t you ? 
atked a neighbour of Mrs. Bitkins. ‘ Yes,’ 
replied Mrs. B., fadly, “It's the only tie there 
is between us now.” 

‘Josa Bruiixes is a very clever observer. He 
says: ‘I haveoften noticed that the man who 
would have done such wonderful things ef he 
hed been thare never gets thare.” 


“ Yus,”’ said Mrs. Upperten, ‘‘I know ‘the 
telephone is. great convenience, but I shail 
heve it-taken outofthe house, The things are 
no Greadtally common, you know,” 

A Pseuuar, has lost by theft a goose that was 
said to be one hundred years old, We are 
unable to learn the name of the hotel-keeper 
who is suspected. 


A Yaxxee woman has just completed a 
‘crazy quilt” containing 1,000 pieces. We 
are beginning to think that the ‘‘crazy” 
belongs with the woman and not with the 
quilt. 

A FRENCEMAN wrote home to his father :— 
‘Dear papa,—I want a little change.” The 
paternal parent replied :—‘* Dear Charlie,— 
J = wait for it... Time brings change to every- 
b> y-” 

A RiveR disoovered-by Stanley in Central 
Africa is called Kissmelonga.. That stream 
should be dredged. A river witha name like 
that must certainly have a woman at the 
bottom of it, 

Tue only time that a manfeela ashamed of 
a kind action is when he ie chasing another 
man’s hat that is bowling along ia the wind 
at thirty miles an hour, with an interested 
crowd of observers ou. either side of the way 
offering him facetious advice, 

“Was Early Man a Savage?” asks a 
raagazine writer. That depends. If the early 
wan was dressing to catch the 9 a.. train and 
his only collar-stud. fell behind the chest of 
drawers, the probabilities are that he was about 
«8 Savage as they make ’em. 

Onp Bacuenon Uscim: ** Well, Charley, 
what‘ do ‘you want now? ”—Oharley : ‘°O, I 
want to be rish,’”’—* Uncle: “ Rich? whyso?”’ 
Charley : ‘‘ Because I want to be petted, and 
ma says you ate an old fool, but must be petted 
beceuse, you are rich—but it’s a great secret, 
and I muan’t tell! ” 

An Apr Ixuustration,—(At an examination 
in grammar), Professor: “ Tell me what you 
know about verbs.” — Scholar (after a moment's 
hesitation): “Sir, the verbs...are just the 
epposite of kings.” —Professor : “ How so?””— 
Scholar: “Why, because they always agree 
with their subjects,”’ 

A Parvenv.—A man who had recently 
become possessed of a large fortune was once 
asked why he always persisted in driving out 
alone in ‘his brougham, without ever asking a 
friend to join him.—“ Parbleu,” was the 
innocent reply,“ it there were two of usin the 
conveyance, folk wouldn’t know whom it 
belonged to.” 

Suvan!—One of the highest compliments 
Edwin Booth, the American oan ever 
received was paid him by an old negro woman, 
& family servant, who went to see a per- 
formance of Richeliew during Booth’s visit to 
Savannah. Giving her impressions of the play 
to her mistress next day, she expressed the 
greatest concern for the health of the actor. 

* Poor old man,” said she, ‘‘he can’t last long; 
da cough ‘ill carry him to his grave, shuah !” 


as 








A youne Aberdonian,.on taking up a news- 
paper lately, turned to the colamz of births, 
and said, * I wonder if-there is onybody born 
that I ken!” 

Mama: ‘* And now, Bertie, you have chatted 
enough. Shut your eyes, hold your tongue, 
and go to sleep.”—Bertie>** How can I do 
three things at once, mamma?” 

A certarxs Mr. David Fender, popping the 
question in a letter céncinded thus :—“ An 
should yousay ‘ Yes,’ dear Mary, I will truly be 
your D, Fender.’’ i 

Sarp a guest fo’a youthful servitor :—“ Can 
you black my shoes, young man?” “ No, sir,” 
was the reply; ‘(I am the gentleman who 
attends to the lift; the gentleman who 
blacks the boots will be along pretty soon.” 


A Farmer recently forwarded a letter toa 
neighbouring town requesting the postmaster 
to deliver it ‘to any-respectable attorney.” 
After ten days, it was returned with the 
significant indorsement : ‘‘ None here.” 

Scexz.— Sunday-sehool, Lady - teacher: 
“Now can any little boy or girl tell me who 
Job was?’’ Wee boy, after a long pause: ‘A 
doctor.” Lady-teacher: ‘‘A doctor? Oh, 
dear,no! Where did you read that?” Wee 
boy: “Did ye never hear o' the patients o’ 
Job?” 

How Sune Torp Dar Ar.— I don't believe vou 
have the water of the right temperature. You 
must get a thermometer,” said an Austin 
mother to the coloured nurse.—*“ What am 
dat ? "—“ It isan instrument by which you can 
tell if the water is too hot-or'tooeold:”—“ I 
kin tell dat ar widout any instrament. Ef de 
shile tarns blue, den’de water am too cold, 
and, ef hit turns red, den I know dat de water 
am too hot.” 


Ar a chemist’s door appeared the sign: 
“ Spirits of all kinds sold here." A joker pass- 
ing by thought it fanny to goin and ask the 
chemist for ‘‘ all you have on hand of the malig- 
nant spirit.” The chemist, without an 
instant’s hesitation, turned to an assistant and 
gave theorder, in animperativetone: ‘‘ Alfred! 
Run up to the second floor and bring down my 
a in-law. Here is somebody to buy 
er.’”’ 

“ Tus is miserable weather,” a man growled, 
leaning against a lamp-post. “I think it’s 
beautiful,” replied an ugintance, “ The 
sun has shone every day for a week, and the 
air is dry and pleasant.” “ That's all very 
well,” said the growler ; ‘‘ but you knowl ama 
coal-dealer.” ‘' Why, no longer. ago than 
a..couple of months I. heard you growling 
because it was so cold.” “Yes, but yon know 
I was inthe ice business then.” 

A soy recently thought he would create some 
merrimentin.church;8o he dropped a handful 
of pennies in the plate. Butthe plate had a 
velvet lining, and when the coppers fell in it 
and made no more noise than a five-pound 
note would have made, and that yonth figured 
up what he could have purchased with the 
money, he was about the wildest nian in that 
church. oft 

* Jou,” said the batter-dealer, “ always put 
in a couple of sheets of paper when you weigh. 
Castomers will think you neat and clean in 
your business. They don’t like to have their 
butter slopped on to a scale that, for all they 
know, has never been washed. And, besides, 
there’s a good profit in buying payer at a 
penny @ pound and selling it for sixteen- 
pence,”’ 

A Soturioy.—Archbishop Whately once 
asked a roomful of divines why white sheep ate 
so very much more than black sheep. One 
pesos advanced the opinion that, black 

ing a warmer colour than white, and one 
which never fails forcibly toattract the sun, 
black sheep could do with less nutriment than 
their white contemporaries. At these profound 
speculations Dr. Whately shook his head 
gravely, and then proceeded to explain, ‘‘ White 
sheép eat more becanse there are more of 





them,” 


q | are never silent,’’ 





neti 


May am an justly consider his wife poetical 
when she is & verse to him 
Jones complained of a bad odour about the 
ost-office, and asked Brown what it could be. 
own didn’t know, but susgested that is might 
be caused by the dead letters, 
“ $a-n8, child. Young people should be silent 
when other people are talking.” ‘ Then when 
shail young people talk, mamma? Oid people 





“ Waat you need, madam,” said a distin. | 

i physician to an interestivg invalid; | 
“is out-door air and exercise, particularly | 
walking.” “I know it,” was the sad reply; 
“bat my husband won't give me any money to 
go shopping.” . den ; : 

Cotewan and Bannister were dining one day © 
with Lord. Erskine, the ex-chancellor, who in 
the course of conversation on rural affairs, 
boasted that he kept on his pasture-land 
nearly a thousand sheep. “I perceive, then,” 
said Coleman ; ‘ your lordship has still aneye 
to the: Woolsack.” 


Nor long ago & Board-school inspector asked — 
the members of a class; “ What is the caus 
of the saltness of the ocean?”’ Flushed with © 
the discovery which had flashed upon her 
mind, one little girl raised her hand. ‘ You 
may tell,” said the inspector. ‘‘Salt fish, 
sir!’ exclaimed the pupil triumphantly. 

A Pants paper perpetrates this :—Sarah:— 
“Oh I am so happy!” Maggie: * What has 
happened, dear?” Sarah: “I have just 
found out that my darling Alonzo is colour. © 
blind.” Maggie: “ Why, what advantage is 
there in that?” Sarah: “ Hecan’t see how © 
atapidly red my nose gets in cold weather.” 

A an who had purchased an oil-painting at © 
a private sale calied in an artist toconsalt him | 
as to how he would hangit. The artist looked | 
at it long and curiously, and then said, “I © 
wouldn't -hang it if I were you.” ‘‘ You ~ 
wouldn’t hang it! Why not?” “ Because the | 
sentiment of the age is rather against capital 
panishment. I would commute its teatencet | 
solitary confinement for life.” 

‘+ Yes,” she said to her escort, as they glidei 
around the rink, “I do love roller-skating 
When we are sailing round this way my sou 
seems to be floating away towards heaven, ani 
—.” By some mistake in the programmest 
this point both of her soles tloated saws 
towards heaven, while the rest of her smote 
the earthly floor with a mighty smote. 

Tux feminine mind early attains to the co 
sideration of the ethics of the affections. Ins 
city-school the other day, the class in Englis) 
grammar was discussing the difference betwen 
the words like ‘and leve. ‘ Now,’ said ‘th 
teacher ; “‘we can like a tomato, but isi 

r to say we can love a tomato?” No 

t is not,” said a fresh young miss; “ onec 

not love a tomato,” Why not?” inquired 

thé teacher. ‘Because, you kuow, you ost 

not—you can’t—well, you can't very well bis 
& tomato.” 
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Puorocrarny or Love.—A Madrid 
grapher is said to have had a strange sitter 
d al with lately. A young lady came to t 
studio to have her portrait taken, Have 

laced her in position, he turned to arralf 
is camera, when, casting a last glance at 

sing belle before removing the cap from 











ens, he was horrified to see that she w# 
holding the muzzle of a revolver to Ml 
temple. ‘‘Stop, stop!” he cried, “Y# 





surely do not mean to kill yourself! Yo 
would ruin my business; and, besides ? 
would be a pity to spoil that pretty face! 
The lady laughingly replied,—'* Don't b 
alarmed. My betrothed has deserted me, 
I intend to send him a copy of my pho 

in this position, with the remark that, if 
does not retarn immediately, I shall pall ® 
trigger.” This astonishing intention ™ 
duly carried ont, and a few weeks later 
photographer had the gratification of tal 
the newly-married couple withoat the ® 
yolver, which apparently had. done its wot 





















harmlessly, 
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SOCIETY, 








Ar the Royal Academy private view several 
large velvet hats and drooping feathers were 
oracefal and becoming, and a sailor hat of 
dark green plush, with the back of the brim 
ye od sharply against tbe. turned-up hair 
with two large oxidized silver buttons, and an 
aigrette of green feathers to one sida and over 
the front was stylish, Nearly all the prettiest 
hats and bonnets were worn with the hair 
rorned up, bat not tightly 80; very few 
bangles cr bracelets were observable, but on 
wome of the long. gloves large fancy buttons 
were sewn up at @ little distance apart, 

Very noticeable were the flower button-holes 
composed of Marshal Niel roses, which ap- 
peared in great numbers on both dresses and 
coats, and were carried in the hand by. some 
jadies; gardenias came next in favour, but 
were not nearly so general. Lady Lindsay, 
ot Balcarres, wore them in her black costume 

of brocade and satin, Lady Kintore was in 

plack ; Lady Goldsmid in black frisé cashmere 
iver velvet; Lady Jesseil in black Ottoman 
silk and crape; Lady Golville in grey cash- 

rere am silk, with steel embroidery, and a 

iong mantle of grey cut velvet. Lady Monck- 

ton was in terra cotta Indian cashmere, 

trimmed with silk cord, and her daughter in a 
peculiar shade ofdark blae. Mrs. Stuart Lane 
wore black velvet gauze, trimmed with black 
jace and jet. Miss Millais was in royal blue 
velvet, witha waistcoat of tan-coloured Sudde 
kid, and bonnet tomatch. Mrs. Alma‘Tadema 
wore @ dress of pale china blue-flowered satin 
of a soft new shade, trimmed with ruffles of 
cream lace; and a fancy straw bonnet, with 
the same coloured blue, and a touch of russet 
brown velvet. Mrs. Bernard Beere was in 
black, with @ very large hat and feathers of 
myrtle-green velvet, Mme, Norman Néruda 
wore black velvet. 

Miss Maacre Oxey's wedding was a rensa- 
tion, the bridegroom, Mr. Viadimir de Pach- 
mann, having a European reputation. There 
was @ double ceremony—one at St. Mark's 
Church, Hamilton-terrace, and the other at 
the Russian Chapel in Welbeck-street. There 
was a tremendous concourse of ladies at St. 
Mark's, and the little chapel was as thronged 
as its limited area would allow. The bride, 
exquisitely dressed, was accompanied byeleven 
bridesmaids, led by a lovely blonde, all the 
bridesmaids being attired in maize and fawn- 
coloured costumes, with pretty spring hats, the 
effect of which was quite charming. 

Tue opening of the Health Exhibition, at 
noon on Thursday, May 8th, though accom- 
plished in the presence.of a yery large com- 
pany, was shorn of most of its interest by the 
enforced absence of the Prince of Wales, and by 
the necesary curtailment which took place in 
the ceremonial on account of the,Court being in 
mourning for the lamented Duke of Albany. 
The Duke of Cambridge acted on behalf of his 
cousin, H.R.H. the Presideat, and was re- 
ceived by the Dukeof Buckinghamand Chandos, 
the chairman, and other members of the execu- 
tuve committee, There was a little lingering 
on the platform after the ceremony, and some 
crimson-bound addresses were handed round. 
The Duke of Cambridge shook hands with Mr. 
Gladstone, and the procession then reformed 
and passed through the Machinery Gallery as 
far asthe Historic Dress collection, arranged 
by the Hon, Lewis Wingfield, dating from the 
Conquest to George LV.’s reign. Returning 
through the Aquarium, the Royal party 
passed to the Belgian Court and the Queen’s 
Gate Annexe, whence they departed. The 
bands of the Scots Guards, Coldstream Guards, 
Istand 2od Life Guards, played during the 
afternoon, and there was an organ recital from 
three to four o'clock. At the opening ceremony 
the majority of the ladies wore black, but there 
a & few exceptions. The Duke of Cam- 
a @ had a gardenia in his battonhole, and 
t 6 Lord Mayor and the two sheriffs were in 
ull official uniform on the platform. Someof 


STATISTICS. 


Tae Centra Marxats — The average 
weekly weight of meat received during 1883, 
according to the official report, was in 
excess of any previous year, and the total 
weight of produce on which toll had been paid 
having been 223,085 tons, produced a revenne 
of £24,787 for toll at the rate of a farthing on 
every 21lbs, weight, as required under the 
Markets Acts. This amount was derived 
thus: From railway companies 133,246 tons, 
£14,805 toll; from shipping companies, 3,690 
tons, £410; from salesmen and slanghtermen, 
54,485 tons, £6,048; and paid at the gates, 
81,712 tons, £3,523. The tolls in . 1882 
amounted to £23,495, in 1881 to £24,964, in 
1880 to £24,310, in 1879 to £23,665, in 1878 to 
£21,777, in 1877 to £21,959, and in 1876 to 
£19,573. The returns last year show an in- 
crease of toll of over 74 per cent. on the firat 
year’s receipts in 1869, when the toll was only 
£14,220, The increase of country meat re- 
ceived. has been 58 per cent., and of town and 
foreign killed meat 91 per cent. The tolls on 
American meat, which were £583 in 1876, were 
were £2,966 last year, and on Anstralian meat 
the increase was from £62 in 1881 to £517 in 
1883. Daring last year there were received 
106,391 tons of country killed meat, 74,635 tons 
of town killed, 11,414 tons of general foreign 
meat and prodace, 26.799 tons of American 
killed fresh meat, and 4 671 tons of Australian 
and New Zealand killed fresh meat. In the 
preceding year the American fresh meat 
received weighed 16,635 tons, and the Austra- 
lian meat 4,671 tons. The number of loads 
weighed during the year on the market weigh- 
bridges for the purpose of ascertaining the toll 
to be paid had been 110,497, aud receipts issued 
44,500; the average quantity of produce 
brought into the market daily throughoutshe 
year had been 726 tons; the minimuin delivery 
on any one day was 224 tons, and the maximum 
1,429-tons, 





GEMS. 


Honest good humonr is the oil and wine of 
@ merry meeting, and. there is no jovial com- 
panionship equal to that where the jokes are 
rather small and the laughter a bundant. 
Suirz not at legend as vain, that once in 
holy hands a worthless stone becomes a heap 
of silver. Let thy alchemist be contentment, 
and stone or ore shall be equal to thee. 

Ture scarce can be named one quality that 
is amiable in a woman which is not becoming 
in ® man, not excepting even modesty and 
gentleness of nature. 

Persons extremely reserved are like old 
enamelled watches, which have painted covers 
that hindered you seeing what o’clock it was, 
Every human soul has the germs of some 
flowers within, and they would openif they 
could only find sunshine and free air to expand 
in, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


GiNGERBREAD.—Rub j41b. of butter into 1lb. 
of flour, then add 4oz, (or less, if liked) of 
ground ginger and }lb. of moist sugar; then 
stir in 3ib. of treacle, and a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda dissolve@ in as much milk as 
will make the mixture rather stiff. An egg 
used with only a little milk, instead of all milk, 
will be found very good. 


Currzets or Ox Brars.—Lay the brains in 
plenty of lukewarm water to blanch, Put 
them into scalding water, with some salt, to 
boil slowly about half-an-hour, Take them up, 
drain, and divide them into small pieces. 
Dip these into a well-beaten egg, sprinkle them 
with gratéd bread; fry them in plenty of 
butter a delicate brown. Sprinkle with lemon 





the Masters of C i 
their offer ompanies wore the badges of 


juice when done, and serve with slices of lemon 
as garnish, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Contaciousness or Mgasirs,—The 
belief, 80 tenaciously held by many working- 
class 1uothers, that their children mugt at 
some time or the other suffer from the various 
forms cf the zymotic disease, and the sooner 
the better, has much to answer for. A recent 
epidemic of measles at Coventry, to which 
Dr. Fenton refers in his last report, demon-. 
strates very clearly the fallacy of this belief, 
the disease in this instance exhibiting a 
tendency to attack children who had already 
suffered from it, The fact of having had a 
previous attack did not afford. much im- 
munity, Many cases came under notice of 
children having the disease a second and a 
third time. The lightness with which this 
disorder is regarded, the impossibility of effect. 
ing isolation at home, and the extreme vigil- 
ance of the educational authorities in press- 
ing children to school, form almost insur- 
mountable barriers in the way of dealing with 
these cases of measles. 


Leap Pencits.—By the ordinary machinery 
now used ten hands will make about four 
thousand lead pencils of the cheaper grade a 
day. The cedar comes chiefly from Florida, 
and it is received in slabs of pencil length, one 
for the lead to go in and the other to cover it, 
ag may be seen by examining the end of any 
lead pencil. Four little grooves are sawed in 
the thicker slabs, for the leads, which are kept 
in hot glue and taken one by one and inserted 
in the grooves. Then the thin slab is glued 
to the leaded slab, and, thus united, they are 
ran through a moulding machine, four pencils 
coming from each slab. After the ends are 
rasped they are ran between grooved wheels at 
considerable pressure for the only finish they 
get. This burnishes them, and they are tied 
in dozens and boxed for sale, mostly in plain 
wood, and of three degrees of hardness. The 
graphite used comes in a fine black powder, 
and is mixed with German white clay, about 
half and half, and then ground with moisture, 
forming a paste. This is pressed in dies into 
lengths of four leads, which are cut and then 
baked at a very high temperature. These sell 
at 85 cents, 1 dol. 50 cents, and 2 dols. a gross, 
and are very good articles, writing smoothly 
and evenly. The manufacturer makes about 
one hundred per cent., selling the pencils at 
85 cents a gross, and the retailer makes a 
good thing selling them ata cent a piece. 
The graphite costs about 25 cents a pound, 
and the clay little. more tban.the freight, 
The more clay is used in the leads the harder 
they will be, The cedaris cut mostly from 
fallen trees in Florida swamps, 


Stiexriessyess,—In order to avoid #lsepless- 
ness, keep yourself free, as far as possible, 
from that fatal enemy of sleep, indigestion, by 
the strict adherence to those laws of diet 
which in these days of ranning after knowledge 
must be familiar to all of you. Take care 
that you abstain from those unhealthy and 
sleep-depriving heavy suppers; though there 
can be no harm in having a light meal of 
some plainly-cooked and nutritious food some 
little time before bedtime; in fact, in mauy 
cases of wakefalness in debilitated or even 
weakly persons, such a meal rather pre- 
disposes to sleep. Whatever is taken at the 
time should be easy of digestion and not likely 
in any way to irritate the stomach, and should 
be taken in a moderate quantity. Exercise, 
and exercise in the open air, is absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of healthy 
sleep, and among the women of our poorer 
classes, more especially those living in our 
towns, this is not thought of as it should be. 
If care-and worry prevent sleep, I should ad- 
vise some gentle occupation of the mind prior 
to retiring to rest—a game of chess, cards or 
backgammon, an hour's social conversation, 
or even @ little reading when actually in bed, 
provided that itis nothing very exciting. A 





warm bath, again, is an excellent excitant of 
sleep, but must not be indulged in too often, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. D.—Make a will, if you do not wish your money to 
go to your two brothers. 


D. R—The bayonet was invented at Bayonne, In 
France (whence the name), about 1670. 


C. L.—Mesmerism comes from Mesmer, who first 
brought it into notice at Vienna about 1776. 


N. F. D.—When the eyes have been strained by too 
much reading, they are sometimes restored to sound- 
ness by giving them a long rest. 


G. W.—We do not believe in the class of persons you 
mention, and would not recommend anyone to resort to 
them for medical treatment. 


8. L. T.—The Government does not furnish tomb- 
stones to mark the last restiug places of its defenders. 
_ families of these heroes have this last duty to per- 

orm. 


R. M.— You had better drop the acquaintance at 
once. The gentleman considers the matter at an end, 
= until he seeks a reconciliation, you should let him 

one. - 


8. C. M.—Fourteen and a-ha'f millions of money 
literally vanished into smoke in Germany last year— 
this being the value of the cigars and tobacco con- 
sumed by Teutonic smokers. 


P. L.—As it is not customary for physicians to ad- 
vertise at all, it is not likely that a reputable member 
of the profession would advertise under an assumed 
name. 


M. W.—The cost of publishing a book depends upon 
the size, and the quality of printing, paper, and binding. 
Manuscript for the press is written upon only one 
side of the sheet. 


W. F. L.—You had better take no notice whatever of 
the matter, which may be exaggerated by idle gossip, 
but receive the gentleman's polite attentions as if no- 
thing had occurred. You write very nicely. 


C. C.—Ask for an explanation. Do not take the 
matter too seriously. Lovers’ quarrels grow out of 
very trifling occurrences, and are food for laughter to 
those uninterested, so spon are they over. 


Atire.—After an intfinate acquaintance of two years’ 
duration, itis time that the gentleman declared his 
intentions, and, if desired, your parents should help 
you to bring about an engagement. 


C. R. 8.—The impression is that of a Spanish coin, of 
no value whatever excepting for the métal contained in 
it. Coin dealers do not purchase pieces of money 
unless they are of rare dates and in very fine condition. 


A. P. W.—Asia is the largest of the great divisions of 
the globe, and is e -r to have been the cradle of 
the human race. e most numerous of the great 
asiatic races is the Mongolian, next the Caucasian, then 

he Malay, and, lastly, the Ethiopian. 


M. M.—1. You are both too inexperienced to be 
trusted in a love affair of the kind described. Con- 
tinue to read books and papers, and give to beaux 
the cold shoulder for at least two years. 2, We have no 
choice. 3. Good. 


H. 5 paces powerful enough to change the 
colour of the moust be injurious to it, to say nothing 
of the effect upon the nervous system. Our advice to 
all our correspondents is to let all hair dyes and hair 
bleaches alone. 


T. 8.—The picture rep ts an ep of the 
troubles of the Huguenots or Protestants of France. 
The Huguenots were obliged to hide in the forests and 
cellars to save themselves, where they were sought out 
ae pow by their mothers, ater, and sweet- 

rts. 


Sand 





Cc, R. R.—Anacreon, one of the most esteemed lyric 
its of Greece, was born at Teos, a seaport of Ionia, 
563 B.C., and rose to fame as & poet, about 5380 B c. 
Only a few of his poems have been preserved. Thonias 
Moore translated the ‘‘ Odes” of Anacreon into English 
verse. 


W. Y. R.—Wait patiently for time to bring a solution 
ef your doubt and its perplexity. We do not think 
that the differences are unreconciJable. The trou’ les 
of lovers are largely of the imagination, as are their 
—, Do not quarrel with your beloved on points of 

ef. 


A. B. D.—A gooi shaving soap is made as follows :— 
Fine white soap (in thin shavings) three pounds ; palm 
sOap, one pound ; soft water, three-quarters of a pound ; 
soda, one ounce, Melt carefully over a slow fire, in an 
earthen vessel; then add oil of lavender, sixty drops ; 
oil of lemon, forty drops; bergamot, fifty drops. Mix 
well and make into forms, 


Cc. B. W.--1. Freckles are, in persons of light 
complexion, the result of the sun’s influence acting 
chemically on the peculiar composition of the colouring 
principle of the skin. In such cases the spots fade, and 
become invisible during winter, and are therefore 
termed summer freck’es, Those, on the contrary, 
which do not depend upon light or heat, being equally 
vivid in winter or in summer, may be regarded as con- 
stitutional, and are called cold freckles. ‘They vary in 
colour, being sometimes yellow, and sometimes green 
and are not, like summer freckles, peculiar to persons 
of fair complexion. Liver spots are discolourations of 
the same nature as freckles, though not always per- 








manent, being often referable to some disarrangement 
of the system, and disappearing with the cause which 
gave them existence. 2. To remove freckles of long 
standing apply to the face every night rusty nail water, 
and let it dry on the skin. To soften and whiten the 
skin and improve the complexion general!y, apply 
glycerine and fresh lemon juice. 


A. 8S. H.—America was discovered by Christopher 
Colombo, a Genoese, better know as Christopher 
Columbus, a D. 1492, on the 11th of October, on which 
day he came in sight of St. Salvator. This great 
navigator found the continent of America in 1497, and 
tke eastern coasts were found by Amerigo Vespucci 
(Americus Vespucius) in 1498 ; and from this latter dis- 
coverer the whole of America is named. 


M. C. T.—At eighteen a boy is apt to imagine that he 
is beloved by all the girls that know him, but as he 
grows older this illusion is dispelled. Do not allow 
this matter to keep you awake when you should be 
asleep. Young ladies sometimes like to tease an im- 
pressible youth, and we do not think that the hearts of 
all three can be so very seriously affected as you think. 


C..8. T.—It is the duty of your husband to see that 
you are treated proserly, and not allow anyone to abuse 
you, even though it be his mother. It would be best 

‘or you to accompany him to the place mentioned, even 
though it is situated in an out-of-the-way neighbour- 
hood. He doubtless thinks that the change of business 
will benefit him financially. 


M. B.—1. It is a Swedish piece, of no particular value 
in this country. 2. Sunday, February 28, 1864. 3. The 
average — of passenger locomotives is forty tons. 4. 
Fat very little meat, and take a thimbleful of flowers of 
sulphur in a glass of milk every other morning for a 
week ortwo. This treatment will tend to remove the 
unsightly pimples. If not, consult a good physician, 


AFTER THE RAIN, 


The welcome summer rain has passed away, 

The royal sun reigns o’er blue realms once more 5 
Though here and there a patch of sober grey 

Reminds us of the’storm so lately o’er. 
The queenly rose resumes her native grace, 

And shakes the rain-drops from her blushing cheek ; 
The pure, white bindweed lifts her happy face, 

And turns towards the sun with glances meek. 
*Neath Heaven's blue canopy soft breezes pass, 

On scented wings, still sweetening as they move, 
And whisper to the happy meadow s 

And happier flowers their tale of changeless love ; 
And birds burst forth the freshened woods among, 

erle, and robin in a gush of song. 


So when the rain of grief has passed away, 
And joy’s glad s -n has made life's picture fair — 
Though in the firmament some tints of grey, 
Some pleading fears and galling doubts may share— 
Then rosy pleasures hand in hand arise, 
And summon pride to lay the dead past low, 
And pure white hope looks up.with happy eses, 
As if on earth were no such thing as woe, 
Then dreams and yearnings o’er the future years, 
— into being from the busy brain, 
And wondreus fabrics fairy fancy rears, 
Peopled with forms as beautiful as vain, 
And melodies where Hope and Love take part, 
Ring through and through the chambers of the heart. 


H. 8. 


R. D.—Indelible ink may be removed from linen by 
dipping the garment into a solution of one ounce of 
cyanide of potassium in four ounces of water. After a 
few hours the stain will be obliterated. This is very 
effectual, but the mixture is highly poisonous, and 
ehould be carefully removed. 


R. N. §.—1. The name of the author of the novel 
— is unknown to any one but her most intimate 
riends. 2, The song of ‘‘ Annie Laurie” was written 
by William Douglas of Fingland, in the stewardry of 
Kirkcudbright, Scotland, who was the hero of the song, 
** Willie was a Wanton Wg.” 3. We have been unable 
to acca the authorship of the poem for which you 
seek. 


W. J. B.—You have acted very imprudently in 
becoming entangled in a love affair with your cousin 
while engaged to another lady. You cannot extricate 
yourself in the way proposed by you without ser‘ous 
consequences. There is no gentlemanly way of jilting 
alady. Probably the affair with your cousin is only a 
es alienation or caprice, and the sooner you 
— and recover from it the better for all parties con- 
cerned. 


F. P.—1. You ought to be at least five feet three 
inches in height, and weigh not less than one hundred 
pounds. 2. To make ink powder, take one pound of 
nut-galls, seven ounces of copperas, and seven ounces 
of gum arabic. Pulverize and mix. This amount of 
ink powder will make one gallon of good k ink. 
Two or three powdered cloves should be mixed with 
each pound of the powder to prevent molding. 3. We 
cannot give the name of the place. 


Lapy’s Marp.—Boudoir is not an English word or an 
English creation. Itis purely French. According to 
Littré, boudoir is derived from the word bouder, “ to 
sulk,” and is so called beeause ladies retire into their 
boudoir when they wish to be alone. The word was 
extant before the eighteenth century, but since then 
poets, novelists and writers have thundered against 
these luminous temples, and with all these insinu- 
ations and gallant associations, we are carried far 
enough from the verb “ to sulk,” the supposed origin 








of the word. This fact has led a witty countess to re. 
mark “that perhaps the novelists and poets, bein 
rofound observers as they are, had remarked 
onest women do not sulk, and consequentiy do not 
trouble themselves about creating a special retreat for 
that occupation.” In the dissipated eighteenth century 
there were plenty of famous boudoirs that fully justified 
the discredit thrown upon the name then and since. 
But the idea suggested of having one’s ‘‘own little 
den,” and the fertile field it offers for decorative crea- 
tions, has steenaly attracted the present fominine 
fancy. Madame de Genlis declares that in her times 
woman of good company would never have given the 
name boudoir to apy room in her house. These 
historical allusions to this wicked little retreat will 
doubtless but make the term more attractive. 


Tom M.—Thomas Moore wrote a poem entitled 
‘“‘ Black and Blue Eyes,” the first stanzs of which wa 
quote. It is probably the one you have in your mind, 
as the name of Fanny occurs in it. 


The brilliant black eye 
May in triumph let fly 
Ail its darts without caring who feels ’em ; 
But the soft eye of blue, 
Though it scatter wounds too, 
Is much better pleased when it heals ’em! 
Dear Fanny!” 


L. B. W. R.—1. David Liv'ngstone, the British 
traveller and explorer, was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on April 18, 1473. His remains were carried to 
—— by a Government vessel. 2. Mr. Stanley, who 
had been dispatched to Africa in search of Li tone. 
found him at Ujiji, in the autumn of 1571, alive and 
well, He and Stanley then made a journey to the 
aorth end of Lake Tanganyika, and believed that they 
had ascertained conclusively that the l:ke has no com- 
munication with the Nile. 38, Livicgstone died of 
dysentery, after about a fortnight’s illness. 


A. L. B.—1. The te:m ‘‘ensilage "is used to denote 
the method of preserving fodder, &c., by burying 
them in a silo. This latter is an excavation made 
in “the earth with perpendicular sides, protected 
with walls of pe either brick or stone, and 

rfectly watertight. he material to be preserved 

spugly packed in this receptacle, the whole is 
covered with close fitting planks, so as to exclude the 
air, and then a heavy weight placed over all. This is 
but one way of constructing a silo, many other styles 
being adopted, in various parts of the country. 
the use of the silo, the stock on a farm can be fed on 
fresh green fodder during the winter months 


W. G. M.—For young girls and children, the front 
hair is combed smoothly over the forehead, and cut in 
a line a little above the eyebrows, The parting is 
generally made about the middle of the head from side 
toside. The hair from the temples and the crown of 
the head is sometimes braided and tied with a ribbon 
bow. The back bairis usually crimped, or waved by 
anelilieg waile damp, allowed to dry, and thea brushed 
out. If the hair is naturally curly, instead of the braid, 
three or four curls are tied close to the head bys 
ribbon on the crown, 2, Round combsare out of date, 
and people of taste allow their children to wearn0 
me of any sort about the head save a bowol 

on. 


R. 8. D.—4plady in the evening always looks tos 
gentleman to offer his arm, and, generally, it is ovly 
necessary to offer your arm without say anything. 
Unless a couple are married, or engaged to be married, 
it is not customary for the lady to take the gentleman's 
arm in the daytime. All such little polite attentions 
should be offered as naturally and quietly as possible. 
Always offer your arm when escorting a lady after 
dark. A gen should always precede a fo 
ascending and descending staiiways. A gentlemad 
should always wait until he is recogniz3d before bow- 
ing to a lady in the street. You should not attempt to 
sing tenor in high notes. You will ruia your voice by 
strainiug it. We cannot give you more specific dire 
tions, but advise you to con ult a good teacher. Yor 
write very nicely for all purposes. 
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R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
DR. J. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
i is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 


is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 
From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 




















Md Dzak Sr1r,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread rep tation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Brown’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the Kast. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better js imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad injinttwm of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm convietion that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne’s is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. : We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co, 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Conzis Browne was ait ed pre of CHLoRopyYNg, that the whole story of the Defendant Frraman was 
eliberately untrue. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


& BROWN’S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


ses IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 





JEWSBURY 











Of PO creewise re rettn's eye, WS AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
4 Ged "gl latias* ; Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds, Itis distinguished by 
Ke— its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whitenesa, 
ijeey— and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s.6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


seal and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
CAUTION.—Observe the Hame none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 





A GLEAR COMPLEXION , US & BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


| THE GREAT REMEDY FOR GOUT AND 
Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, RHEUMATISM. 
aud unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, ——— 3 “URE, eafe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
° , quir 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- oR RINSING POWDER h during use, and certain to prevent the disease at- 


moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL tacking any vital part. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. 
OINTMENT, made entirely from herbs,| And ALL COLOURED Articles can be |*"4 2s. 94. per box. 





Colours will be greatly improved. ; See 
every one. Of most Chemis ts, or a box This exeellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for 


, I , f : Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of Appetite, 
will be sent (with testimonials and direc- Sold in Penny Packets by Grocers, &c. Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders of the acer 


and Bowels, or, where an Aperient is required, nothing can be 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- G. THWAITES & Coo.,, |?mtteradapted.’ Yor FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, 
servation, to any address on receipt of 9 |removing the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depres- 








ion of Spirits, Dul f Sight, N ions, ‘ 

15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 226, arte Spa, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give « healthy ‘bloom 
Pi : 

Caledonian Road, London, N. MARKET HARBOROUGH, [and 2s. 0d. per Box.” 1 Chemists at 1s. id. 








gy |A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 
OONSUMPTION AND ASTHMA 


Easy Terms of Payment. Iam a5% GEASS ARE DMEPANTLY RELIRVED BY 
Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. | a co 
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oe 56s. SEWING MACHINES | 
' ' 
Bruises, Pimples, Which Taste Pleasantly 
—_ Piles, Looe Stine eal Le nag Toes tqacasiy solieee Benehiian ei a tism, and 
. ‘ op Stitch, 2e, 
Chilblain . Seerbatic Complaints, ~. tachments ineluded—Hrund or | |,, _. ®!! Disorders of the Ouest, Throat,’ and Nerves, 
Cuts, . Skin Diseases, 4 ase snooee: «oy ious hed Fring ie ra ota Ps Stans A aie | 
Eruptions, Vaccination Eruptions t; Larger Shuttle than any other » Naenn 30 96, te. Cb., $ Le. por bon, of alt Draggtete, 
Fistula, and Ulcerated Legs, Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- i READ THE FOLLOWING: 
Gangrene i ’ Sh lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- FOR MORE THAN Forty YEARS I HAVE RECOMMENDED 
’ even if of 20 Years ’ p , 
Gite Eyes, standing. ranteed equal to any £10| }DR- LOcock’s PULMONIC WaFERS as a very excellent} 






Sewing Machine in the World| |™edicine for Coughs, Colds Irritation, and all 
PREPARED BY for Family, Household, Dress-| [disorders of the Chest and Lungs.” - 
Ss. 


BE ACH & BARNIC OTT, making and Manufacturing Purpose: (Signed) W. IRELAND, M.P.S., Egremont, Cumberland. 


® TO SINGERS cs 
(Leto Dr. Roberta) — J. G@. WEIR, DB. Locock’s Warens are invaluable; ina fow hour 
© 
BRIDPORT. 2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, | |power and fexibutty of che cole aly increase the 
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Tax 7 *RS anp DOWN Goops at THE Lonpon 1862 anD DusLIN 1865 AND 1882 EXHIBITIONS. Tue Hicnhest ORDER OF MERIT, 
eae Sa we ee FOR DOWN QUILTS AT THE —— ———- oF 1881. Stcetees = heme enninteed tn teal 
to cayi ticl d if not thorough’ urifie comes especially offensive. ave exami 
CAUTION.—‘ Raw Down contains greasy math a hel, destroying any gerne of moth life, &c., in the Down. I have also examined their Stock of 
LES 


Mesars. BOOTH & FOX in Purifying Down; it Snseers Beem. SCEN OWN.” 
PATENT 


De WN A LOTHING, and find that it consists solely of PURE, r ~ 
so en MMM és FE O O & X R EA - 


aw DOWN QUILTS. 


Manufactured in the richest and most beantifal designs and materials, and have the following 
advantages, viz. :— 
1, Economy.—They are the cheapest form of Bed Clothing. 

. Lightness.—They weigh but from 2 Ib. to 4 Ib., according to size. 

Warmth. -They afford the warmth of three blankets, without the weight of one. 

. Purity.—They are free from all effluvia or smell, and wash as easily as a blanket. 

. Durability.—If carefully used they will wear twenty years. > 

‘he beautiful designs are a great ornament to Bedrooms. 


THE LADIES’ VESTS 


\, Are made so as to be very attractive, 
\\ they are a sure protection against } 
4)an easterly wind, and are a safe- | 
y guard and — to Invalids, and 
HE 


DOWN DRESSING-GOWNS, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, are very 
light, warm, comfortable, & durable, 
Invaluable to Invalids and the 
Delicate. 4 
See B. & F.’s Pamphlet of Testimonials from Medical/% 
THEY Men, who write from actual experience. 
CANNOT BE EQUALLED. No Cold can Penetrate a Down Garment.{ 
See their New Quilt at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, within the reach of all. 


Loxpon Reaper. 
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\ 6. Beauty.— 
THE 


DOWN UNDERSKIRTS, 


Manufactured by BOOTH & FOX, are lined all 
through with purified Goose Down, and weigh from 
18 to 24 ounces each ; they are as warm as several 
flannels and as soft as cushions. Many thousands of 
them have been sold during each winter for years 
past. They can be washed as easily as the Quilts, 
and are shaped to suit the present Styzte of Dress. 


FOR 
COMFORT AND DURABILITY 





DOWN UNDER SKIRTS 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 
Shippers and the Trade supplied, from their Warehouse and Manufactories, by the Original Patentees. 


BOOTH & FOX, LONDON, MANCHESTER, AND CORK. 
é@ AVOID IMITATIONS. Absolute Purity of the Down guaranteed in Articles bearing our Name and Trade Mark. 
PATRONIZED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


TO SAW EE: ? For Ladies’ Dress Matei 


e to the J.) 


FBRADFORI +: 

/ MANUFACTURING COMPANY,) <i 
BRADFOR) § 

‘YORKSHI 


Post Free, a Col 
of Patterns, comp 
the most wonder 


IRADE MARK 
“MUVK «ACVUL 
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Home- Manuf 
Dress Fabris 


SUNBURN, 
REDNESS, FRECKLES, TAN, &c. 
RENDERS THE SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, 
AND WHITE. IT PRODUCES A CLEAR 
AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 

It is perfectly harmless, and may be applied 
to the most tender Skin. Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., 
and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Free for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers, 

M. BEETHAM & SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 





WORSESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


Half Price! Half Price!! Half Price!!! 
When buying Worcestershire Sauce, save 


half the cost by getting 


HOLBROOK AND CO.’S BRAND. 
All Grocers everywhere, sell it. 
London Office: 165, GRESHAM HOUSE, E.C. 


| sortment of 
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lic. For the ? 
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embraces a mot 
vellous Combinati 
Beautiful Desigs 
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of Sorr Woot, 
CLotTus, PRINTS 
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and, Fancy Cott 

other Material 
The Century Tweeds, Serges, Cloths, and C 
for Ladiex’, Boys’, and Gentlemen's Wear are the 
Cheapest in the World. Any Length cut at Mill Pric# 
Parcels over £1 Carriage Paid. Note Address, and! 
“London Reader” when writing. 

ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS GIVEN TO THE PURCHASE 





REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 











JOHNSTON’S UNEQUALLED SCOTCH OATMEAL FOR 


DELICIOUS 
SCOTCH PORRIDG 


Is higher priced, but better value than the inferior qualities commonly sold in England. 


Packets, 4, 8, and 16 ozs.; Calico 4 


4 and 7 lbs., with Directions for Use. To be obtained by order from Family Grocers. 


(JOHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR IS THE 


BEST.) 
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AS MADE FOR HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


ALEXANDER’S 


SEWING 
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IS THE BEST. 








ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON. 


IS NOTED FOR ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS & HABERDASHERS. 





For Thirty-Shillings Cash, Free by New Parcels Post. 
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sent on application. 


Puff Box and Puff & Powder... 1 


BRISTOL. 


ey Also Free by Post—Inrant’s Hoop, 
Rose, anv Cioak, for One Guinea. 


Cabinet Photos of these three articles 
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JJ. W. LANE, 


| PRECIOUS METALS. We can only send out a LIMITED NUMBER «¢ 


BRAT Sion ens 
(NN a 


TS 
18 c. HEAVY ROLLED GOLD SOLID RIK 


Make BEAUTIFUL and VALUABLE GIFTS to a >. 
order to secure new customers for goods of our manufac 





a) f al 


Gentleman, or Child, 
ture, we will forward 
PAID to any address in the United Kingdom one of our HEAVY 18 c. R 
GOLD RINGS either in HALF-ROUND or BAND, on receipt of only 
Shillings in Postage Stamps, or Money, and if you desire we will en, 
INITIAL, NAME, MUTTO, or SENTIMENT, on the inside of the Ring WI' 
EXTR HARGE, providing you CUT OUT this advertisement and », 
us with amount, within sixty days of the date of this Journal. At the same th, 
send your Ring we will post you a bundle of our Catalogues, and feel sure youy, 
80 highly pleased with the Ring, and that it will give such entire satisfaction, 
will oblige us by distributing Catalognes sent ww among = friends, and at the 
time showing ion the BEAUTIFUL RING you have received from w 
can in this way assist us in selling other Jewellery of STANDARD QUALITY, 


FACTION. Wecan only make a profit by our FUTURE SALES. Remente, 
Ring we will send you will be BAVY 18c. ROLLED GOLD, wi 
unprecedented offer is only made to introduce our Jewellery and Catalogues in) 
vicinity. You could find nothing more appropriate to give if you wish to m 
WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, or CHRISTMAS PRESENT than one of these 
Rings, with engraving on the inside. Our Company is OLD-ESTABLISHE)/ 
RELIABLE, manufacturing FIRST-CLASS and VALUABLE Jewell from 


o 


Re 


in q 


at price named, and to PROTECT ourselves from Jewellers eyeeae 
» hence 


we willinsért this advertisement in this Journal but ONE TIM 





| BENEFITS OF THIS OFFER. Under no circumstances will we send more thy 





you to CUT IT OUT and send to us, that we may know you are entitled 4 
d 


Rings to any one family, but after you order, and other Rings are desired, » 
Illustrated 


furnish 18 c. SOLID GOLD RINGS, at prices given in our 
logue, ranging from One to Two Guineas each. If you wish one Ring, sei 
advertisement and Three Shillings ; if you wish two Rings, send this advertisema, 
Six Shillings. If more than two 7 are desired you must pay full prices. Ty 

tain Size Ring you wear, cut a piece of paper or string soit wilt fst meet round the 
and send to us. State kind of Ring (or Rings) wanted, BAND or HALF, 

and engraving wished on inside. CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OU], 
send to us before time expires. It is safe to send small amounts by the regular 
you can send by Money Order or Registered Letter. This offer will never 
again to the readers of this Journal. If yeu are living in London, or are her 
time, we will be pleased to have you callonus, All orders by post sent off 
twenty-four hours after order is received. ADDRESS— 


HE. CC. WILGBINSON S&C 
125, Regent Street, London, W. 





WHELPTON'S 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED, 


FO <ELPTON 


ase 


ae Fase Many _—ay) 
SS PURIFYING PILLS: 


TT 





VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILL 


Numbers of which cases have been pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY 
the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, 
and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES 
sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they um 


beneficial in all Bilious Complaints, 


Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 1jd., and 2s. 9d, by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; and 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 





GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming 4 
c by its balsamic and healing 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use on 


It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and 


and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfamers. 





ualities render the skin soft, pliable, and fre 
y a short time, the skin will become and conti 
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THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION. 


WALTON'S KALODERMA is the only real harmless preparation for whitening, 
complexion and protecting the skin from the 
It effectively removes tan freckles, sunburn, 
ysipelas, acurvy, and all unsightly 
Post 


soitening, healing, and beautifying the 
ill-etfects of sudden changes of weather. 
piroples, blotches, redness, roughness, eczema, er 
disfiigurements of the face, neck, arms, and han 


Free for 38 Stamps. Sold 8. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., &c. 


by all Chemists and Perfumers, 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London, and Hill Street, Ri 










SIMPLICITY ! 


HLECTRO-PLATING AT HO 


WALTON’S CELEBRATED ARGENTINE will re-silver all kinds of plated 
copper, brass, nickel, silver, &c., such as reflectors, lamps, harness, urn taps, 
&ec. Meat wet om — for 21 Stamps. 

Also N’S A » for re-gilding Imitation Jewell Silver, &. 
solid gold, Price 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., &c. Post Free for $3 Stamps.’ 

Sold by all Chemists, Silversmiths, and Ironmongers. 












